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Aceynts WantTep—In many localities subscrip- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. Ifthere is no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 


APVERTISEMENTS of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited Frauds and trresponsible 
firms are not knowingly advertised, and we will take 
Spano faves tf any tuadenn aftine us us promptiy 
they bave reason to question the reliability of any 
frm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medfum fn the West through 
which to reach the most Intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers. Rates can be had on application. Nodis- 
guise d advertisements are accepted at any price. 


“Com MUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses muat accompany all com- 
munic om although they need not ne y be 
published, 


Puoroerarnus of farm scenes are gladly received. 
and will be reprodnced if of general 1 terest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 


QcesTions—Subscribers are at liberty to ask 
Questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and ral. ‘We do not 
ble, either through the ) paper or by mail 
answer questions for those w are not stabsc 
When writing for information, always give name ant 
Postoffice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 


A!! correspondence should be directed tothe paper 
and not toany individual connected with It. 
Ente red at Des Motnes.lowa, as second-class matter. 

“¢e opy right, 1910, by the Wallace Fub. 
Coe. ey he entire contents of each issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer are copyrighted. All persons are wa’ 
against reproducin, any Dart without giving credit 
by adding “From Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia.” 


THE BLESSING OF HARD KNOCKS. 


It is generally conceded that the 
ntan who makes a success in life must 
have in his youth or middle age at the 
farthest an experience with hard 
knocks. It is not good for a man to be 
kept at a full breast from the day of 
his birth nor to have too easy a time 
in his youth. He never finds out what 
is really in him unless he has been up 
against some mighty hard problems, 
and has solved them courageously and 
with some measure of success. 

‘This is true of nations as well as in- 
dividuals. No great nation has ever 
yet developed where the conditions of 
life are the easiest. A nation cannot 
succeed unless it is hard put to find 
food to eat and clothes to wear. Even 
the Indians of our Pacific coast show 
the evil effects of too easy a time. 
Where every outgoing tide left a meal 
of clams on the shore, where the for- 
esis abounded with game, and wild 
fruits are found in abundance, we find 
weak, enervated tribes, strongly con- 
trasting with the tribes of the northern 
forest states and of the bleak plains. 

What is true of men individually 
and of nations is true of business. 
Take for example the fruit growing 
business of the Pacific coast and inter- 
mountain states. The fruit growers of 
Caiitornia made nothing after the lo 
cal demand was satisfied, until they 
learned to spray, fertilize, grade, pack 
and ship, and thus provide a uniform 
quality of the fruit they wished to 
place upon the world’s markets; in 
other words, until they learned to co- 
operate in fighting the scale and other 
insect pests, in picking and sorting 
and packing and shipping and dis- 
tributing their fruits. There were a 
good many hard knocks and heavy 
jolts before they succeeded; and they 
never would have succeeded, if the 
question had not been put up to them 
of the success or entire failure of their 
business. 

Take as another example the fruit 
regions of Idaho, Washington, Colo- 
rado and other intermountain states. 
The fruit they now put on the mar- 
ket is a marvel in the way of solidity, 
uniformity, color, sorting and packing; 
but they never learned to do this until 
it was that or fail. 

These enterprising western people 
have been giving a lesson to fruit 
growers in New England and the mid- 
dle states of the Mississippi valley, a 
lesson which these eastern people will 
learn; and when they learn that, it 
will not be for the benefit of those who 
taught them the lesson, but their own. 
It will, however, accrue to the benefit 
of the people of the entire United 
States, who in ten or twenty years 
from now should have the best and 
cheapest fruit grown in the whole 
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wide world. For it is now perfectly 
clear that the states that are on the 
42d parallel and north can with the 
same care in planting, pruning, spray- 
ing, picking, sorting, packing and ship- 
ping, provide far better fruit than can 
be grown in the most favored part of 
the United States. 

Tt is doubtful, however, whether the 
majority of the growers in the corn 
belt and in the eastern states will ever 


| learn the lesson until they meet just 


the same kind of hard knocks that the 
western people have been getting. In 
other words, they will not do what 
their interest requires them to do until 
they have been forced to do it, and 
that, too, by forces which they are 
bound to respect. In this as in other 
things, men are not willing to learn 
wisdom until it is fairly driven into 
their heads with a sledge hammer, na- 
ture wielding the hammer. In short, a 
man never does his best until he is 
compelled to do it by a power which 
he can not resist. None of us do as 
well as we should do or can do, until 
we have to do it. 





THAT SMALL GRAIN FIELD. 


How about that land in small grain 
which recently has been harvested? 
Is it going to lie idle all the rest of 
the summer? If a good stand of clo- 
ver or grass has been secured we have 
no suggestions to make other than ad- 
vising against too close pasturing late 
in the season. This year, however, 
there are not many small grain fields 
with a sufficiently good stand of clover 
or grass to pay to keep. Shall these 
fields be allowed to bake in the sun, 
losing the most of the scant moisture 
which is already in the soil? 

The thing to do where no grass stand 
has been secured with the small grain 
is to follow the binder with a disk, 
putting on a dirt mulch which will 
preserve moisture. Repeat the disk- 
ing at least as often as every ten days 
or two weeks. Not only does prompt 
disking save moisture, but it also de- 
stroys many insect pests, such as Hes- 
sian fly, straw worms, etc. 

If there is considerable moisture in 
the ground and the work is pushed 
along rapidly cowpeas, soy beans sor- 
ghum or millet may be sown on this 
ground, especially in the southern half 
of the corn belt. These crops are 
especially desirable if there is a short- 
age of hay. If none of these catch 
crops is wanted the ground may be 
kept bare until about the middle of 
August when either clover and tim- 
othy or alfalfa might be sown. Or it 
may fit in better with conditions on 
some farms to wait till September and 
seed to either rye or winter wheat. 
But no matter what crop is used the 
binder should be followed at the 
earliest possible date with a disk and 
a complete dust mulch placed on the 
ground until some crop is put in. Sev- 
eral hundred tons of water per acre 
may often be saved by frequent disking. 





HESSIAN FLY. 


An Illinois corespondent writes: 

“There is an insect working on the 
wheat in this county which many of us 
think is the Hessian fly though no one 
has had any experience with it. The 
wheat did not seem to be damaged last 
fall and not until about ten days or 
two weeks before ripening was injury 
noticeable. The wheat seemed to be 
either cut off or broken off close to 
the ground and we find a little brown, 
oblong cocoon or what we suppose is 
the flax seed stage of the Hessian fly 
in the sheaf of the lower leaf. What 
I wish to know is whether there will 
be much danger of this fly, if such it 
is, doing damage to next year’s wheat 
crop. How far will it travel to adjoin- 
ing fields? Will burning the stubble 
or early plowing destroy the pest? I 
would like to see a discussion of this 
subject in your paper.” 

Hessian fly at this time is in the 
flax seed stage, being found at the 
lower part of the wheat stalk, gen- 
erally at a joint between the sheath 
and the stalk. The pest remains in 
this resting stage which so much re- 
sembles a flax sed in appearance for a 
month or two till shortly before the 
time of seeding fall wheat when it 
changes into the small, black fly, re- 
sembling a minute mosquito. Burning 
the stubble or plowing before the mid- 
dle of August destroys the Hessian fly 
in the flax seed stage before it ever 
gets a chance to become a fly and 
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damage winter wheat by laying eggs 
on it. The Hessian fly does not gen- 
erally fly far, if there are wheat fields 
in the near vicinity on whieh it may 
work. With favorable winds, however, 
it ig said that the pest may travel sev- 
eral miles if necessary, in order to find 
fields where it may lay eggs. 

We advise all of our readers to in- 
vestigate their wheat stubble for these 
little brown objects resembling ffax 
seeds which indicate infestation by 
Hessian fly. We have received com- 
plaints of this pest from a large num- 
ber of localities this season and it un- 
doubtedly has caused the loss of many 
thousands of dollars both by weaken- 
ing the stand during the fall and win- 
ter and by causing the straw to fall 
over shortly before harvest. If the 
stubble contains flax seeds it should 
be burned or plowed under if possible 
before the middle of August. 





CAN A CHRISTIAN MAN GO THROUGH 
BANKRUPTCY? 


We are having a great variety of 
questions coming to us of late, which 
are not strictly agricultural and yet 
of interest to agricultural people. One 
correspondent writes: 

“Can a Christian take the benefit of 
the bankrupt law? Can he even be- 
lieve it to be right to take the benefit 
of it, and remain a Christian?” 

It is never right to make an illegiti- 
mate use of the bankrupt law, in 
other words, to unload on others who 
have trusted us obligations which we 
are morally and legally bound to pay, 
and which can be done at some sacri- 
fice. It is impossible to frame a bank- 
rupt law of which dishonest men will 
not take advantage. 

There are, however, many honest 
failures, where unforseen calamities 
come upon honest people, and where 
it is impossible to pay at the time, 
and would continue to be impossible 
so long as they are harassed by im- 
portunate creditors. Under these cir- 
cumstances we believe it is perfectly 
legitimate for a man to take advan- 
tage of the bankrupt law. 

The bankrupt law, however, does 
not relieve from the moral obligation, 
although it does relieve from the legal 
obligation. For instance, a man fails 
for ten thousand dollars, and fails 
honestly. He is able to pay sixty cents 
on the dollar, and would be able in 
time to pay one hundred cents, pro- 
vided he is allowed to manage his own 
business without having to put him- 
self execution proof and having to do 
business in some other man’s name, 
or see every little accumulation that 
he makes gobbled up by some impor- 
tunate and perhaps not always too 
honest creditor. By availing himself 
of the bankrupt law he may be able 
later on to pay one hundred cents on 
the dollar. Taking advantage of the 
bankrupt law does not take away the 
moral obligation to pay his creditors; 
but if an honest man avails himself of 
this law, he may be able to pay in 
full, and if a Christian man he should 
do this. If he fails to take advantage 
of it, he may be crippled for life, and 
what he makes may be gobbled up 
about as fast as made by some avar- 
icious creditor, who would take even 
the bread out of the children’s mouths 
if the law permitted it. 

In short the bankrupt law does not 
absolve any man from the moral obli- 
gation. It was intended to aid men 
to fulfill their moral obligation by pro- 
tecting them from greedy creditors. 





HOG PASTURE PROBLEMS. 

A central Missouri correspondent 
writes: 

“I have a good bottom field of about 
eight acres that I sowed in oats and 
clover this spring, sowing the oats as 
a nurse crop to the clover. I got a 
fine stand of clover. I let the oats get 
a good start, about twelve or fourteen 
inches high, and then turned the hogs 
in on them. The oats are about pas- 
tured off, but the clover is not doing 
any good on account of the dry weath- 
er, although it is not all dead yet. If 


cowpeas 
but know nothing about rape. 


think this would be a good crop to try, 
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how much rape and cowpeas should be 
sown to the acre? I believe the ground 
would disk up jn good shape with a 
disk harrow.” 

This correspondent wants temporary 
hog pasture as quick as he can get it 
on land on which clover has failed be- 
cause of drouth. He should at once 
disk up his land into as good shape as 
possible and then sow at once, for 
even as far south as central Missouri 
it is rather late for sowing even such 
early maturing crops as cowpeas, soy 
beans, rape and sorghum. The four 
crops just mentioned are the ones we 
would consider in providing temporary 
hog pasture in the shortest time pos- 
sible on this land. We would not mix 
any of these crops except as an 
experiment. Cowpeas and soy beans 
may be sown broadcast or drilled 
thickly at the rate of about a 
bushel and a quarter per acre. If 
weather conditions are favorable they 
should furnish excellent pasture in 
about two and one-half months i-om 
the time of seeding, or when the pods 
are just commencing to ripen. Rape 
is an excellent plant for hog pasture. 
tive pounds to the acre is a good rate 
at which to sow it. In four to six 
weeks from the time of seeding or 
when the plant is a foot to a foot and 
a half high it is ready to pasture. If 
sown as late as the middle of August 
it will be necessary, if the growth is at 
all rank, to put on fifteen to twenty 
head of hogs per acre in order to get 
the rape pastured off before frost. 
After frost the quality of the pasture is 
considerably damaged. Sorghum ac- 
cording to an experiment at the Mis- 
souri station makes quite a good hog 
pasture. It should be sown broadcast 
or drilled in at the rate of about eighty 
pounds to the acre. The best time to 
turn in on it with hogs is when it is 
about a foot anu a half or two feet 
high. 

It is now quite late except in the 
southernmost part of our territory to 
seed even these very early maturing 
crops. If timely rains come they 
should make plenty of excellent pas- 
ture for some time before frost comes. 
it the drouth continues, however, or 
srost comes very early the value of 
these crops for pasture will be very 
much diminished. 





SOWING GRASS IN FALL. 


A Kansas subscriber writes: 

“I wish you would advise me if it 
would be practical to sow. timothy seed 
when sowing fall wheat in the fall of 
the year. I have a farm in Douglas 
county, Kan., and have failed to get a 
stand of grass for two years on account 
of dry springs. Any information will 
be appreciated.” 

Timothy can be sown with the wheat 
in the fall, and there should be no trou- 
ble in getting a stand in this way. If 
our correspondent wants timothy alone 
it will probably pay him to try this 
method since spring sowing has been 
unsatisfactory. If, however, he wants 
clover and timothy sowing should be 
deferred until spring. If he will sow 
the grass seed and cover it with a har- 
row as soon as the ground is fit to work 
in the spring he should have no trouble 
in getting a stand. The harrowing will 
help the wheat as well as cover the 
grass seed. 





CLOVER IN CORN. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“What would you think of sowing 
clover in a cornfield which has just 
been laid by? This field is getting 
thin and the cockleburs are growing 
every fall after the corn is laid by.” 

If the corn is not too heavy, and 
favorable rains come after the clover 
is seeded, a good stand of clover can 
often be obtained in this way. If we 
were in the place of our correspond- 
ent, however, we doubt whether we 
would follow this plan. It seems to 
us it would be better to cut the corn 
and shock it, then drill in winter 
wheat. Next spring, as soon as the 
ground is in the proper condition, we 
would sow clover and timothy and 


much better shape for meadow than 
the clover is sown in the standing 
the field is badly infested 

with cockleburs, correspondent 
will wish to keep it in meadow for 
years ,and it will pay him to 

get it in fairly good shape for the 
mowing machine. 
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ALFALFA IN THE HUMID SECTION. 


We have never urged our farmers in 
the humid section to grow a large acre- 
Where clover can be 
grown as well as it can in the humid 
section with proper care, it fits better 
into the rotation than alfalfa. To sub- 
stitute alfalfa for clover would involve 
a radical change in the rotation in the 
,umid section. We have, however, 
urged farmers to grow from five to ten 
acres of alfalfa, the number of acres 
depending upon the size of the farm, 
and use it for a permanent meadow. 
We have urged that there would be 
dry seasons from time to time, where 
clover would be a short crop and tim- 
othy practically a tailure; and the man 
who had an alfalfa field could look 
upon the drouth, however great, with a 
good deal of serenity. While alfalfa is 
not unmindful of drouth, nevertheless 
it stands it better than any other crop 
of which we have any knowledge. 

While in a season of normal rainfall 
ic will grow three good crops and a 
fourth that can be used moderately for 
pasture, in a very dry season it may 
not grow more than two-thirds the us- 
ua: amount. Nevertheless there is 
nothing that will tide the dairy farmer 
over drouth better than alfalfa. With 
ten acres of alfalfa used for meadow 
on the quarter section farm, and witha 
summer silo, the farmer need not fear 
that a drouth will interfere seriously 
with his prosperity. We ask our read- 
ers to observe carefully the alfalfa 
fields when they have an opportunity, 
and thereby learn the lesson which we 
have for some years been trying to 
teach. 

As we have pointed out, almost any 
good corn land with the water tabie 
five or six feet below the surface, will 
grow alfalfa if it is properly managed. 
The great trouble is that many farm- 
ers have been sowing alfalfa in such a 
way as to invite failure. 

Once more we suggest to our read- 
ers who have oats stubble or winter 
wheat, or land on which potatoes have 
been grown, to consider whether or 
not they had better sow alfalfa. Many 
farmers have been successful by sow- 
ing it with a nurse crop in the spring 
of the year. Most of those who have 
tried this, however, have failed and 
we do not advise it. 

In the humid section, alfalfa should 
be sown on a thoroughly prepared seed 
bed during the month of August, pref- 
erably about the 20th to the 25th. If 
you have land that is rich and com- 
paratively free from weeds, in oats 
stubble or wheat stubble, begin at once 
the work of preparation by thorough 
disking and double disking the land as 
soon as the grain crop has been re- 
moved. Keep this up at intervals of a 
week or ten days until the 15th or 20th. 
Then sow twenty pounds of alfalfa to 
the acre, provided there is sufficient 
moisture to germinate the seed about 
the last week in August, and let it 
alone. 

Your success will depend to a cer- 
tain extent upon the previous manage- 
ment of the land. If the sod has been 
broken up after being well manured, 
put in corn, thoroughly cultivated; 
then that sod plowed back and again 
thoroughly cultivated, and seeded the 
following year to oats or winter wheat, 
you will nave a good chance for a 
stand of alfalfa. 

If the land is foul with quack grass, 
Canada thistle or other weeds that 
spread from the root as well as from 
the seed, then we would not advise it. 
Better wait another year rather than 
risk sowing to alfalfa. The reason 
why we advise this is because the 
greatest enemy of alfalfa is weeds. 
The reason for disking as we have ad- 
vised is not only to form a mulch of 
loose dirt and thus conserve moisture, 
but for the purpose of getting the land 
as free as possible from weeds. It the 
land has been cultivated as we have 
advised, the weeds should be under 
control. The last cultivation of the 
corn will kill the weeds in the upper 
three inches. Cultivation in corn the 
second year will kill the weed seed 
that have been turned under the first 
year. A good stand of spring or win- 
ter wheat will smother out the weeds 
that come up, say this year in the 
spring; and thorough disking will kill 
the weeds that usually germinate after 
the oats crop has been removed. 

If you sow alfalfa this fall and se- 
cure a stand (and to secure a stand 
you must have moisture from above or 
below), then religiously let it alone. 
We have had it grow from a foot to 
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eighteen inches high when sown in 
August. If there is sufficient moisture 
this year, the growth will be very rap- 
id, as it always is when rain comes 
aiter a very dry spell. Then let it 
alone. It will be a most inviting hog 
pasture, but keap your hogs out. Next 
year you should have from three to 
five tons per acre, according to the sea- 
son, each ton worth four-fifths as much 
as a ton of bran. We are not theor- 
izing about this. We are talking from 
practical experience in central Iowa. 
Is not this worth striving for? Can 
there be a better investment than five 
or ten acres of alfalfa kept simply for 
permanent meadow? 





WINTER VETCH IN CORN AT THE 
LAST CULTIVATION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“How much winter vetch should one 
sow to the acre broadcast in corn at 
the last plowing to secure a stand? I 
want this for fertilizer and feed in 
case I should need it.” 

Sown broadcast a bushel to a bushel 
and a half is about the right amount of 
winter vetch to sow in-corn at the last 
cultivation. A better way is 10 use 
the one-horse wheat drill and seed 
about fifty pounds or a little less than 
a bushel. An Indiana man has used 
vetch extensively in this way, seeding 
it in August with a one-horse wheat 
drill. In his case the vetch bas been 
sown almost entirely for fertilizer, be- 
ing plowed under in the spring for an- 
other crop of corn. He states that by 
the use of vetch in this wey he has 
been able to fully double his corn 
crep. 

Undoubtedly vetch has great value 
as manure as well as considerable 
value for pasture, and hay when the 
weather is favorable. Vetch is a rela- 
tive of alfalfa and clover and has much 
the same fertilizing and feeding value. 
Up to date very little experience has 
been had with the plant in the corn 
belt. A great objection to its use is 
the high cost of seed (about seven 
cents a pound). Also there is some 
difficulty in getting it started unless 
the soil is inoculated with the proper 
root bacteria. After it has been start- 
ed, however, some have complained of 
it as escaping from cultivation and act- 
ing as a weed. We would be gled to 
hear from any of our readers who have 
given this plant trial. 





THE FARM OR THE TOWN FOR THE 
YOUNG MAN. 


A young subscriber who is starting 
out for himself and has rented about 
twenty acres of land asks us two ques- 
tions: what to put on this land to get 
the best results, and whether we would 
advise a young man to stay on the 
— or get a job by the month in the 
city. 

Answering the first question, if the 
land is good corn land, he would prob- 
ably make quite as much clear money 
by putting this twenty acres of land in 
corn as he would in any other way, cer- 
tainly if his lease is for but one year. 
This will give him time to do a good 
deal of work for other people, for no 
doubt he will be in demand when not 
busy with his corn. If he had a lease 
for a term of years and the land need- 
ed building up, that would be a differ- 
ent matter. 

Now as to whether the young man 
should stick to the farm or go to town, 
that depends on the young man, If he 
has a taste for farming, and is willing 
to study and observe and get informa- 
tion from all possible sources, and then 
put it in practice, we would say he 
had better stay on the farm. If he is 
not this kind of a young man, then he 
had better go to town and engage in 
some business for which he has a de- 
cided taste. 

The probability is, however, that 
when the young man goes to town, 
unless he is qualified for some busi- 
ness or profession, or has a strong 
aptitude for some special work, he will 
get about enough pay as a street car 
conductor or motorman, or a hand 
about a livery stable, or by working 
on the streets, to pay his expenses, 
and sometimes barely that. Or he 
might get a job in a store; first to 
sweep out and straighten up. By and 
by he might run errands, might be a 
shipping clerk, and after a while have 
an opportunity to sell things. He 
might possibly get to be a bookkeeper, 
with the hope that in time he might 
become a partner in the business. This 





sometimes occurs; but very seldom un- 
less he or his friends have money to 
put in the business, which is not at all 
likely with a young man who goes to 
town with nothing but his bare hands. 
He might get to run errands in a bank, 
might in time become a bookkeeper or 
teller, with the hope of finally becom- 
ing cashier. Suppose he did all this. 
The probability of his becoming cash- 
ier or having any other important posi- 
tion would be remote; for in the city 
bank there are many other young fel- 
lows with the same ambition, and usu- 
ally it is the man who has capital to 
put in the bank, or who has influential 
friends and can bring custom, who gets 
the coveted position, and there he may 
stay for life. He might get into a de- 
partment store, sell ribbons and laces 
to young ladies, and learn to smile and 
look sweet and dress well; but the 
chances are that he will only make a 
living and not much more. Young men 
have come to town with only their bare 
hands, and have succeeded beyond 
their expectations; but the majority 
of them, like the majority of people 
reared in the city, live from hand to 
mouth, and thousands of them regret 
that they did not stay on the farm. If 
he should marry, which we suppose 
this young man, like most young men, 
intends to do, he can probably make a 
bare living for his wife and possible 
family. 

The case is different where the 
young man has a decided aptitude for 
some particular form of skilled labor. 
Everything depends on the man him- 
self, and we can not give more definite 
advice. The man who has it in him, 
and will work hard and keep his eyes 
open and learn all he can, will succeed 
in almost any line for which he is nat- 
urally adapted. A man is not apt to 
make a pronounced success in any line 
for which he does not have a _particu- 
lar liking. 





THE RATE OF INTEREST. 


A Montana subscriber writes: 


“In your issue of June 2nd under 
the heading, ‘Organization of Bank- 
ers,’ you disagree with the idea ad- 
vanced by a correspondent that banks 
should pay more than 4 per cent for 
time deposits but justify the practice 
of the banker in raising his rates dur- 
ing the times of strong demand. I am 
unable to see the logic of your argu- 
ment and should consider any reasons 
that would justify the banker in rais- 
ing the rates on the money they loan 
would also justify him in raising the 
rate for the money he borrows in the 
form of time deposits. Why should 
not the rate between what the banks 
pay and what they charge be the 
same and why should the banks se- 
cure all the benefit, if there is any, 
from a shortage of money? The farm- 
er who has money on deposit should, 
it seems to me, be entitled to the in- 
creased rate of interest, when an in- 
crease is made, just as much as the 
banker. The expense of the banker is 
not relatively greater when interest is 
high than when it is low and what- 
ever additional risk there may be on 
both during such times is surely 
shared by the depositor. I would like 
to have a little more information on 
this subject.” 

Our correspondent confuses’ the 
commercial department of the bank 


with is savings department, or at least 
he does not separate the two in his 
mind. Well conducted banks endeavor 
to invest the money which comes into 
their savings department in strictly 
high class securities, mostly farm 
mortgages. While the interest rate on 
securities of this sort varies somewhat 
it does not fluctuate as does the in- 
terest rate on commercial paper. In 
the central west the interest rate on 
farm mortgages runs from five to 
sometimes as high as six per cent. It 
will probably average around five and 
a half. The money which the banker 
receives as time deposits and which 
he pays interest for at the rate of four 
per cent must be invested, therefore, 
at from five to six per cent or a mar- 
gin to the banker at from one to two 
per cent. This is not considered any 
larger margin than the bank needs to 
cover its expenses in handling the 
business. If the banker bids up four 
and a half or five per cent for time de- 
posits an investigation will usually 
show that he is investing the money in 
something more hazardous than farm 
loans, a practice which should not be 
encouraged. Hence we contend that 
under the conditions as they have pre- 
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vailed, four per cent is enough for the* 
banker to pay on time deposits. These 
deposits represent, as a rule, small 
savings and they should not be placed 
in jeopardy but should be invested in 
strictly first class securities, The 
man who has any considerable sum of 
money to set aside as savings can him- 
elf loan it direct, either on mortgages 
or to neighbors with whom he is ac- 
quainted and can in this way get the 
same rate which the banker gets. It 
is a good deal better for him to do 
this than for the bank to increase the 
rate on savings deposits. 

On commercial paper the interest 
rate fluctuates more or less according 
to the demand for money and in our 
opinion the bankers of the west 
should gradually adopt the practice of 
increasing the rate when the demand 
is strong and lowering the rate when 
the demand is slack, but never refus- 
ing to loan to the customer who needs 
the money and whose credit justifies 
him in borrowing it. 





SOURDOCK. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Our land has much sourdock on it. 
The weed first appeared in the slough 
where we mowed some hay every year, 
and in that way the seed got in the 
manure and so was spread over the 
place.” 

Sourdock is a perennial (lives over 
from year to year) which spreads 
mainly by the large number of seeds 
which it produces. It 2iso has short 
root stocks, which slowly spread the 
plant. Sourdock is a weed of the mead- 
ows, pastures and waste places; it 
causes no trouble in cultivated places. 

Possessed of the above information 
concerning sourdock, we may quite 
easily work out a method of control 
If worse comes to worst, the infested 
pasture or meadow may be plowed up 
and put in corn or potatoes, the culti- 
vation of which soon destroys the sour- 
dock. If it is desired to retain the in- 
fested pasture or meadow, the best 
thing to do is to pull or cut the sour- 
dock. After a heavy rain, pulling is 
generally the easiest and most effect- 
ive method. If the ground is too hard 
for pulling, cutting may be used, but 
in order that the work may be done 
thoroughly, it is best to apply a hand- 
ful of salt to the root surfaces thus 
exposed. If no time may be had for 
either the cutting or the pulling, the 
next best thing is to mow before the 
seeds are formed. If docks are pre- 
vented from seeding, their spread will 
be very slow. Of course, in connection 
with all these methods of destruction 
care must be used that no new dock 
seed is introduced through the manure 
or the clover or grass seed. 





DETASSELING CORN TO PREVENT 
MIXIN 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Will you tell me if it will injure 
the growth of corn, to cut the tassels 
before it blooms? I have two kinds 
of popcorn and not enough ground to 
plant them far enough apart to keep 
them from mixing. I do not expect to 
raise any seed from them, but I have 
found that if popcorn mixes it will not 
pop well; therefore I want to cut the 
tassels before they bloom, to prevent 
the mixing. Will it injure the growth 
of the corn?” 

The best way to remove the tassels 
is to pull them out just as they appear. 
This means that a field must be gone 
over a number of times in order that 
a thorough job be done. Cutting the 
tassels injures the stalks to some ex- 
tent and as it is not much quicker, we 
prefer pulling. 

Our correspondent can not hope to 
prevent mixing by detasseling except 
on one of his two plots of popcorn. 
The plot which is detasseled will, of 
course, be entirely mixed, while the 
plot on which the tassels are allowed 
to remain will be pure. If he takes 
the tassels off of all his corn, the ears 
will, of course, form very imperfectly 
because of lack of pollen. If he plant- 
ed the two varieties and detasseled 
one of them, the only way in which he 
could secure sufficient fertilization on 
the detasseled variety would be to al- 
ternate the rows of the two varieties, 
The only satisfactory way out of the 
difficulty which we can see for him is 
to plant but one variety, since by de- 
tasseling one-half of his corn will be 
badly mixed. 
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eider 


Right In Weight Right 
In Price-Easy To Operate 


ractor 


Built Especially For 
Farmers InThe Middlewest 


It’s the only practical one-man tractor on 
the market. ill operate any machine on 
the farm that requires either belt or trac- 
tion. Adjustable to any point from one to 
twelve horse-power. eighs only two 
tons. Friction transmission, 4-cylinder mo- 
tor, 4'4x5, equipped with governor, mag- 
meto and many other exclusive features. 


Does the Work of Eight 
GoodHorses--Costs Less 


Sell eight of your horses that you now 
feed and keep. The price you get willmore 
than buy a Heider ——o. which will do 
all the work of oighe only re- 
weiee gasoline roe when working; eats 
Rot hing when not working. The Heider 

ractor also takes at least one hired man 
off your pay 


The Greatest Tractor in 
the World- Write for Proof 


It’e Built w right, and the so 

mable that every farmer cen afford to buy one. 

siest and cheapest of all to operate. Don't buy 
until you investi ate the Heider, the best of all. 


Ask Your Dealer 


to tell you about this Tractor or write us for liter- 
ature which tells all about it. Write today 


HeiderManufacturing Co. 


240 Main St., 





Ce 
Uv practical hints for storing and hand. 
Mng ear Cora and small grain. Our free book 
givee plans, lumber bills and ftemized cost 
of bullding cribs and granariee—also full infor- 
Mation about 


MARSEILLES PORTABLE ELEVATORS 
AND WAGON DUMPS 


Underneath or Overhead Wagon Dumps fn all 
Stee! or wood, Elevator Outfits, Crib or Hort- 
zontal Conveyors in all steel or wood. Our steel 
Tubular Elevator ts strongest and fastest made 
for all small gram and flax. Complete Itne of 
spouts, belt attachments, jJecks and horse 
powers. We can furnish an outfit for any style 
of granary or crib whether large or small. 

Write for Book—‘‘How to Build Cribs or 
Granaries’’—Free if you mention this paper 
JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., Moline, Ill. 














its Different 


Continuous door front full 
tected by Harder Patent No. 6 Py3. 
Other big features make this the 
best Silo you can put on your farm. 

free book proves te your sat- 
éistaction that this is the Silo you 
need. Cheapest because best. 
THE HAWKING MFG. CO., 
615 S. W. Sth St, Moines, ta. 





RemoveAll positively cures Sprains 
Ringbone, Curb, Shoe Boils, Capped 
Hocks,abnorma! grow ths and lame 


REMOV-ALL 


Sold on money-dack 

Leaves horses sound 

scared, 1! samp fae ker red ia 

bess than Luce weeks with 
Adams Rapid Lump-Jow Cure 

sy to use. Guaranteed. 

for PRL TREATISE aca 


fag these cise. 
4H. GA DAMS mi =ro. o. 6, 





winrow. Man and horse cuts and shocks 

cdamaaienn ee with acorn Binder. Sold inevery 

Price #20 with Binder Attach- 

MONTG OMERY, of Texaline, Texas, 

walnee: Tee harvester has proven all you claim for 

it. With the assistance of one man cut and bound 

orer 1 acres of Corn. Kattir Corn and Maize last 

year.” Testimonials and catalog free, showing pic- 
tures of harvester, MEW PROCESS MFG. CO., Salina, Kansas. 


HARVESTER with Binder Attachment 
CORN cuts and throws in piles on harvester or 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


SUBSOILING. 


An Iowa correspondent wishes to 
know what we think of subsoiling this 
fall for fall wheat, corn or potatoes; 
and if it would be a good thing, how 
deep we would run the subsoiling 
plow. 

Subsoiling in the humid section is 
yet in the experimental stage. We 
usually plow from four to eight inches 
deep and more, and often five or six 
inches. In ordinary years this pre- 
pares a seed bed that has sufficient 
water-holding capacity to produce a 
crop. It is not easy to plow more 
than eight inches deep; and the idea 
is that by subsoiling, that is, loosen- 
ing up the ground for three or four 
inches more, there would be greater 
water-holding capacity, and conse- 
quently larger crops. 

The object of subsoiling, when we 
saw it practiced more than half a cen- 
tury ago, was to loosen up the subsoil, 
and then gradually bring in subse 
quent plowing half an inch to the sur- 
face at a time. For some reason sub- 
soiling was abandoned in that section 
after a time; and it has been aban- 
doned in other sections where it has 
been attempted. 

We therefore regard subsoilng in the 
humid section as in the experimental 
stage; and yet it is an experiment 
worth trying. We can readily see that 
in sections where the soil is heavy 
clay, and the winter freezing not near- 
ly so deep as in the prairie sections, 
with an open winter now and then, 
this uplifted soil might become as com- 
pact as ever in the course of two or 
three years, and we suspect that was 
the reason why it was abandoned in 
the east. The conditions are different 
in the corn belt, at least in the north- 
ern portion of it. Frost here goes 
down two or three feet deep. We 
have few open winters, and therefore 
there is great probability that when 
the subsoil has once been opened up 
it will remain so, and that it will really 
have the effect of deepening the soil 
to the depth to which it is subsoiled, 

We can see how it would be of great 
advantage to alfalfa, almost indispens- 
able in putting out a fruit orchard, 
that it might increase the moisture 
holding capacity of the land and thus 
add very considerably to the crop. Yet 
soils are so different in the same state, 
in the same county, in the same neigh- 
borhood and even on the same farm, 
that we shall have to feel our way in 


this matter of subsoiling as in many | 


other things. 


We doubt whether our correspond- | 
r | the last of August. 


ent can do a satisfactory job of sub- 
soiling in time to sow winter wheat. 
We would prefer subsoiling land that 
we intended to put in corn next year, 
and follow this with winter wheat. We 
would not care at first to lift up the 
subsoil to a depth of more than two 


or three inches—all this for the humid | : < 
| cultivation in July, 


section. 


Conditions in the semi-arid section | 


are very different. There it is neces- 


sary to have the soil loosened up as | 


deep as possible, in order to deepen 
the cistern which is put over the farm, 
and thus increase its water holding 
capacity. In those sections there is 
practically no difference between soil 
and subsoil, the character of the sec- 
ond six inches differing very little 
from that of the first. In those sec- 
tions we think subsoiling is not an 
experiment at all, but should be re- 
garded as a settled, definite policy 
wherever practicable. 

In the southern part of our terri- 
tory, where there is a heavy clay soil, 
we doubt the success of it; and yet 
even there it might be very desirable 
to try it on a few acres by way of ex- 
periment. 





FEEDING MANGELS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Iam raising some mangel beets as 
an experiment, and would like to know 
the best methods of feeding them to 
cattle. Also, are they good to feed 
to hogs? If so, in what form should 
they be fed, cooked or raw? How do 
they rank with corn as a feed for cat- 
tle?” 

Mangels are an excellent feed for 
hogs, cattle and sheep, seven or eight 
pounds of them having about the same 
feeding value as a pound of corn. Ex- 
periments prove that the dry matter 
of mangels and silage is practically 
equal, pound for pound, but since 100 
pounds of silage contains about half 





} lambs were. 





as much water as mangels, silage actu- 
ally has pound for pound about twice 
the feeding value of mangels. 

In the Old Country and in Canada 
where the most experience has been 
had with feeding roots, they are fed 
to cattle sliced. The“roots thus pre- 
pared are generally.spread in the feed 
box and meal sprinkled over them, or 
else layers of roots are alternated with 
layers of chaffed straw or hay. For 
hogs we would either slice the man- 
gels or pulp them; we would not cook 
mangels for stock feeding purposes. 





IOWA AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


The census bureau is beginning to 
publish reports of the agricultural 
products by states, as ascertained by 
the last census. These throw some 
light on the mooted question as to the 
acreage of corn and other grains in 
the various states. 

In the last ten years there has been 
a decrease in the acreage of corn in 
Iowa of 5.9 per cent. In 1879 it is 
given as 6,616,144 acres, in 1889, as 
7,585,522, in 1899, as 9,884,076, and in 
1909 it has decreased to 9,229,378 acres. 

Hay and forage increased 8.5 per 
cent in the last ten years. There were 
only 2,490,000 acres in 1879, and 5,046,- 
185 in 1909. More than 50 per cent of 
the hay and forage is clover and tim- 
othy mixed. In the last decade there 
has been a decrease of 1.1 per cent in 
oats, and also a decline in barley. 

There has been a tremendous de- 
crease in the acreage of wheat, nearly 
69 per cent in the ten years, and drop- 
ping from over 3,000,000 acres in 1879 
to 527,000 acres in 1909. The total 
yield in 1909 was 8,055,944. It may 
surprise our readers to know that of 
this 4,310,922 bushels, or over one-half, 
was winter wheat. Our observation 
teaches us that the percentage of win- 
ter wheat has very greatly increased 
in the last two years since the census 
was taken, and it is only a question of 
time when we shall be known as a 
winter wheat state. 


LAMBS IN THE CORN FIELD. 


An Iowa correspondent writes 

“We have a field of corn that we 
would like to turn lambs into this fall, 
in order to clean up the weeds. How 
early can this be done without damage 
to the corn? We expect to cut the 
corn up, and would like to have it 
cleaned up by the lambs before that 
time if it will not be detrimental to 
the growing corn.” 

The general practice of sheep men is 
to turn lambs into the corn field about 
They find that 
turning the lambs in at this time is 
good for both the corn and the lambs; 
the corn field being freed from many 
noxious weeds and the lambs getting 
much excellent forage from the weeds 
and the lower leaves of the corn. If 
rape is sown in the corn at the last 
even better results 
as far as the lambs are concerned may 
be secured. 

Would it damage the corn greatly to 
turn the lambs in by the last of July 
or the first of August? The lambs 
certainly would damage the corn to 
some extent both by eating the lower 
leaves and by packing the ground and 
thus causing loss of moisture. The ex- 
tent of the damage would, of course, 
depend on how many lambs were 
turned in on the corn and how big the 
If judgment were used 
in pasturing the corn, it is our opinion 
that the benefit to the lambs would be 
greater than the damage to the corn. 
Where possible, however, we would 
prefer to wait till the last of August 
before turning lambs in the corn field. 
We would gladly hear from any of our 
readers who have had experience in 
this regard. 








SQUIRREL TAIL OR WILD BARLEY. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is there any way of killing out 
wild barley in a pasture without 
breaking up the bluegrass sod?” 

At this season of the year many 
pastures and meadows are almost com- 
pletely covered with squirrel tail. The 
long silky heads, individually much re- 
sembling a squirrel’s tail, make a pret~ 
ty sight waving in the wind. Wild 
barley or squirrel] tail is a bad weed 
in meadow and pasture, although it is 
quite easily kept in check if proper 
Means are taken. Since the weed is 
an annual and has no running root- 
stocks the destruction of the pest is 
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largely a matter of preventing it from 
going to seed. If we had a bluegrass 
pasture infested with it we would mow 
to prevent seeding, then next spring 
we would disk up the infested parts 
thoroughly and seed heavily to grass, 
mowing whenever necessary later in 
the season to prevent the pest from 
producing seed. Of course if a meadow 
or pasture is completely taken with 
this weed the ground may be put un- 
der cultivation, which will result in 
the almost complete extermination of 
squirrel tail. 





PROTECT THE GROSBEAK. 

A valuable bird to the farmer is the 
rose-breasted grosbeak, living largely 
as it does on such bad pests as the 
Colorado potato beetle, striped cucum- 
ber beetle, tussock moth, army worm, 
chinch bug, etc. This bird which does 
not seem to be as numerous now as it 
Was some years ago is easily recog- 
nized. In size it is about midway be- 
tween a sparrow and a robin; the 
breast is rose colored, and the bill, the 
distinguishing characteristic which 
gives the bird its name, is very thick. 
Bulletin 456 recently issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture states that the grosbeak is one 
of the very best of the farmers’ bird 
friends and urges that it be given spe- 
cial protection because of the invalua- 
ble aid it renders in destroying insect 
pests. 














Which of These Books May 
We Send You? 


For your own good you can *; know too 
much about ‘‘Chicago AA’’ Cement. The 
more you know about 


Chicago AA 
laa Cement 


ay DO ey any oy 


the more you'll beconrinced that it is the most < 
cement. it never varies in color, sympa me 
or binding quatition, “¢ AA" is always the best 
tean be made. It has made good for the farmer for 
years. If you a. A know who your nearest ““C 
AA” dealeris, write and let ustellyou. The beoks are 
to farmers in IUinois, lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Nebraska. Other states 
21 cents in stampseach. Write for these books today. 


Chicago Portland Cement Co. 


Dept. 12, 30 N. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Water - Water - Water 


Just when you want it, independent 
of wind or weather, if you have a 
“Jack Junior” Gasoline Engine and 
Handy Pump Jack 
The combination is just right for farm pump- 
ing. Gives the stock plenty of cool fresh water 
and waters the garden, supplies a reliable water 
system for the home and dairy. 
This outfit will work any “ordinary windmi 
pump to its full capacity. 
1.000 gallons per hour on a mene rate lift is easy 
with this outtit if your pump has that capacity. 
The Handy Pump Jack « oan a be easily attached 





dable 








to any windmill pump. It is back-geared, strongly 
built and has tight and loose pulleys. 

The Jack Junior is a four cycle, 
water cooled Gasoline Engine, sim- 
ple design, strong and durable, and 
guaranteed to develop full one 
horse power. It is a perfect, prac- 
tical engine for general farm work 

and will run any of the band or 
foot power machinery. 

Send for full information given 
in free catalog No. PS-602. 











THE U. S. GOVERNMENT WANTS 
GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 


And pays big salaries. Graduates of 
Indiama Veierinary College 
pee ae for appointmentin U. 8. Burean of Ani- 
mel Industry and as U. 8S. Army Veterinarians,and 
are fully qualified for successful ptivate practice. A 
ae a Dest ig Anierica—teach- 
. F. Saeoa ak MUELLER. See. 


FOR SALE 


40 h. p. Mart- Parr Gasoline Plow! 
Enmgime, cquipped with 14-disc Emerson plow, ace 
8-foot disc harrows and 28-inch Case separator. 
in first class condition. Wil sell on easy terms to 
responsible parties. Address &, care Walleces’ Farmer. 
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No More Back-Breaking 
Drudgery 


Pays6Ways 
1. A farm elevator saves one-fourth of every worker's 
valuable time during husking season. 2. Saves one- 
fourth horses’ time. 3. Saves muscle and tired backs. 
4. Gets corn all cribbed before bad weather. 5. Fills 
cribs tothe roof. 6. Solves the hired-help problem— 
bova can do your husking. Makes you a lot of money. 

The Sandwich Farm Llevator is a marvel of 
power, speed and simplicity. Lifting jack gives 
instant control of wagon dump. Dump does not in- 
terfere with double rage on wagon. Use horse 
or engine power aa, moved, Handles corn, 
wheat, onts, ete, perfect 

We Use jah ae ae “Wood Eternal”— 
because it does not warp, shrink, crack or swell. Buy 
an elevator that won't rot or rust! 

Sandwich Elevators come in all lengths, with or B 
without Trucks, Swinging or Tilting Receiving Hop- 
pers, Swivel Grain Spouts, Crib Conveyors any length. 

Send postal today for big Free Book on the Sand- 
wich Elevator. It will save you a lot of money, 
muscle and work, and its price is right. Write 
= SANDWICH MFG, CO., §86 Main St., Sandwich, Ill, 


SANDWICH ccevaros 


























and you will have no trouble 
keeping your stock supplied 
with water. Goulds Reliable 
Pumps are the most dependable, 
easiest working and longest 
service pumps you can buy. 
Write for our free booklet 


“Water Supply for the Home’’ 
Contains many valuable sugges- 
tions on pumps and pumping. 
THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 

O8 W. Fall 8t., Seneca Falls, N. ¥, 
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Tell You 


Free Books ‘tows 
Save $100 to $500 


Send postal now for valuable book of plans on 
cribs and granaries—also book on grain eclevating. 
Practical crib plans, free—9 of them showing quan- 
tities of materials needed, average cost figured out 
and ways to save 8100 t« » B50 0 by building cribs high, 
Other free book tells a!l about the quickest, cheap- 
est, easiest a to crib corn, wheat, oats, bariey— 
all grains. hows = me picture and explains all 
advantages of th 


Little Giant P>"iablc Sraio 


Get one and save time, money and hard work of 
scooping. The pickers will charge le«s, boys can 
pick—no delay in gathering grains. Drive load on 
jack, throw lever, start horse power or engine and 
grain goes to any height in a jiffy and boy who 
drives wagon starts elevator and rests while grain 
goes up. 

Drive up from either side—only half the working 
part of others. Overhead jack furnished if desired. 
Write at once for the free books and all facta. 
Don’t invest a dollar in crib or elevator till you 
get them. Address 


Farteite 5 Elevator Mfg. | Co. 
138 McCium S mington, tl. 
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Moad Gyoie Co. Dept 77, Obloage 








NOTICE THE SWEET CLOVER. 


Over almost our entire territory this 
is a dry time, very dry. The oats are 
very short, clover about half the usual 
length, timothy much shorter than us- 
ual and thinner, blue grass pastures 
dry and the plant apparently dead, but 
really just waiting for rain. As you 
go along the road notice now the sweet 
clover. It is not as rank as it usually 
is, but stands dry weather better than 
any other grass crcp grown except pos- 
sibly alfalfa. In fact, it furnishes evi- 
dence that with the sole exception of 
alfalfa it is the most drouth resistant 
ot all our grass and forage crops. It 
is not fair to compare it with corn, for 
the testing time of corn is yet to come, 
when it reaches the same stage as the 
clover and other grasses have reached. 

We have always advocated sweet 
clover as a forage crop in sections of 
less than a twenty-inch rainfall, not as 
a hay crop—for it is too coarse for 
hay—but as a pasture crop, and as a 
hay crop where no other source of for- 
age is available. It does not make 
good hay; but if cut early, as soon as 
it begins to bloom, it will make a fair 
quality of nay and in addition produce 
a second crop. 

One objection to sweet clover, which 
is generally regarded by farmers as a 
weed, is that unless it is pastured 


close, it develops a flavor which cattle | 


do not relish. They do relish it, how- 
ever, after they are accustomed to it 
and enough of them kept on it to keep 
it from going to seed. 

This at least ought to convince our 
readers that it is not a weed, but a 
plant that may under certain condit- 
ions become a very valuable addition 
to our ordinary forage crops. We look 
to see it a preferred forage crop west 
of the 98th meridian on soils where for 
some reason alfalfa cannot be grown. 
It is not to be compared with alfalfa 
where alfalfa thrives. 

It is not only drouth resistant, but is 
a nitrogen gatherer like alfalfa and 
the clovers; and we are not sure but 
what the best way of reclaiming lands 
so worn out that they will not produce 
clover will be to reseed them with 
sweet clover, either the white or the 
yellow variety, whichever may be pre- 
ferred. 

We are not carrying on a campaign 
in favor of sweet clover, but simply 
want our readers to note the sweet 
clover as they go along the road to 
church or to town; to note especially 
its capacity for drouth resistance, and 
then inquire whether it may not be 
possible for them to utilize it on their 
worn out fields, thus adding nitrogen 
and vegetable matter, and putting the 
soil in better physical condition. 





SILAGE CUTTER VS. THE SHREDDER 
FOR CORN STOVER. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Would it pay one to make the pur- 
chase of an ensilage cutter for the pur- 
pose of cutting up dry fodder? I in- 
tend to husk corn in the field when a 
little green, giving it to the hogs and 
then take a binder and run through the 
cutter while the leaves are still on. I 
would store the cut fodder in a good 
cattle barn and use lor winter feed. 
The cost of the cutter would be about 
$100. I have the help, power and bind- 
er to perform this operation without 
any extra cost. The cut fodder would 
be fed mostly to colts and young cat- 
tle. What would be its value for such 
purposes and would it keep in the 
bard?” 

Corn stover which is to be stored 
dry and not in the silo should be shred- 
ded rather than cut. Stock find shred- 


| ded corn stover much more pleasant 


| to handle because of the sharp edges 


| of that 


which is cut. If our corre- 


spondent desires to store the maximum 


of corn stover in his barn for winter 


|} feeding to young stock we suggest that 





he buy a shredder rather than an en- 
silage cutter. Of course, many of the 
ensilage cutters may be fitted up with 
shredder blades in place of the cutting 
knives, the change being conyeniently 
made when desired. 

Shredding does not increase the nu- 
trients contained in corn stover, but 
it does put the coarser parts of the 
corn stalk into a condition much more 
readily handled, especially by young 
stock. Ton for ton we would consid- 
er shredded corn stover worth from 
one-half to two-thirds the value of tim- 
othy hay for feeding purposes on the 
home farm. The greatest advantage in 
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he cheapening 
5 process that 
) has crept into 
f the watch-case busi- 
; ness has hurt the legit- 
fi} imate jewelry store. 
») Too often the jeweler 
‘ himself has been blinded 
») by the “guarantee”? stamped 
( inside a low-grade case. 
») You are partly to blame 
t because you inquire about 
> the movement of a watch 
(| and pay little attention to 
7 the case. 
) Thousands of filled cases 
») are sold every day with the 
> 
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Case for the 
Name 


fe “Crescent” 


or 


“Jas. Boss” 


The Keystone 
S, Watch Case Company 


Established 1853 


Philadelphia 
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layers of gold so thin that 
the engraving or engine- 
turning can not be done 
with a diamond-pointed 
tool. It is merely bur- 
nished on. Such a case 
may be stamped “guaran- 
teed for 20 years”? when 
it will not wear twenty 
weeks, 

You can be sure of legit- 
imate value if you will insist 
on a “Crescent” or “Jas. 
Boss” gold-filled case and 
look for our trademarks. 
They are standard with the 
fine jewelry trade, and have 
been for fifty years. 
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shredding as we see it is the conven- 
ience gained in handling and storing. 
Another advanta,e is the saving in the 
labor of husking. An average yield 
of shredded fodder is about two tons 
to the acre with a net cost for shred- 
ding of about seventy-five cents to one 
dollar per ton. 

On those farms on which there is no 
silo and much stock, especially young 
stock, is to be fed a shredder should 
be a good investment, particularly in 
years like the present, when the hay 
crop is very short. 

Some farmers have objected to 
shredding on the ground that the 
shredded fodder is likely to heat and 
spoil. Heating is likely to occur with 
fodder that is cut green, but when 
cutting is delayed till after the sap has 
dried out of the stalk there is not much 
likelihood of serious damage to the 
stored fodder. 





LUNG WORMS AND COUGH IN PIGS 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I am losing my spring pigs. They 
came in February and did nicely until 
I weaned them. Then they began to 
go back. I think worms are the cause. 
I have been giving these pigs all kinds 
of worm medicine, but with no success. 
I have seen them vomit worms, but 
none passed from them. Some of the 
pigs linger a while and fall away to 
almost nothing. It is hard to get their 
bowels to move. These pigs have a 
cough. I am quite sure that worms are 
at the bottom of the trouble.” 

Since these pigs have been noticed 
coughing up worms, it is quite certain 
that lung worms have caused most of 
the trouble. Lung worms are very seri- 
ous in pigs. They cause a cough and 





a discharge of thick mucous which is 
often streaked with blood. Affected 
animals lose flesh rapidly, have no ap- 
petite, and become very weak. The 
stronger animals will live for some 
time and may recover, but the weaker 
ones generally die quickly. 

It is difficult to cure pigs affected 
with lung worms. Turpentine, kero- 
sene, gasoline and coal tar creosote 
have all been recommended as good to 
dose affected animals with. The use 
of these substances is based on the 
fact that they vaporize quite readily, 
and when taken into the hog’s system 
through the stomach, part of the vapor 
will be given off through the lungs, 
and thus the worms may be reached 
and compelled to loose their hold, af- 
ter which they will be coughed up. It 
is recommended that turpentine be 
given in teaspoonful doses with a little 
milk three times daily. In a recent 
bulletin issued by the Illinois state 
board of livestock commissioners, Doc- 
tor Peters states that he has found 
coal tar creosote the most efficient 
remedy. He mixes one ounce of the 
creosote with ninety-nine ounces (six 
pints and three ounces) of water, and 
gives the mixture at the rate of one 
ounce for each full grown animal. A 
convenient way to give worm medi- 
cine is in a little slop in the morning, 
before auy other food has been given. 
If a number of hogs are to be treated 
at a time, it is very important that 
each animal gets its share and no more 
of the slop. 

To prevent lung worms, the quarters 
should be kept as clean, dry and free 
from dust as possible. The mudholes 
should be filled in and the yards kept 
dry. The water should be clean and 
pure, since the parasites develop in 
low places and standing water. 
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The new forward seed delivery on 
the Van Brunt is one of the greatest im- 
provements that have been applied to 
the Single Disc Drill. It plants seed uni- 
formly and covers every seed so it will 
be safe from frost, sun and birds. Your 
winter wheat won’t frost kill or dry out 
so soon if planted with this forward seed 
delivery on the Van Brunt. furrow through closed boots. 
With the newVan Brunt Disc, every 


V N B iad U N T kernel beats the dirt into the fur- 

row. Every seed is planted at 
A Studs ons bun bash canend 
SINGLE DISC DRILLS I irds. 


No drill is better constructed. It is the lightest draft drill ever built, and 
never has a Van Brunt been known to sag in the middle. Disc bearings need 
oiling only once a season, and we replace them free if they wear out. 


No clogging in gumbo, mud or trash. For wheat, oats, all small grains, 
corn, beans, etc. Whatever you plant, the Van Brunt will sow the seed perfectly 
with no possibility of bunching. No ground will stand idle because the seed 
was not properly planted. Every seed with the germ of life is sure to grow. 
You will save a big percentage of seed and gain a big increase in crops. 


The seed discharge on 
ordinary drills is behind 
the discs or open against 
the upward turning disc 


blades. On the Van Brunt 
the seed discharge is within 
the circumference of the 
discs. The seed is carried 
way down into the bottom of 















Write for Our Free Book—It is mighty interest- 
ing to the farmer who wants his ground to pro- 
duce the greatest profit—it is free—write for it 


" VAN BRUNT MFG. CO. 
142 Van Brunt Street 
\ 
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The only drill that 
plants the seeds at 
uniform depth— 
that’s sure to 

cover every seed. 
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PLYMOUTH Binper Twine) 


_— : *‘It runs more even than 
any twine I have used’’— 
is the description you always get from 
the man who uses it. The man who drives 
a binder will appreciate what that means. 
No lumps to clog the knotter, no thin 
spots to break — no bundles left untied — 
you can depend on the twine’s uniformity. 

There are no snarls to bother, for the 
greatest care is used in winding, and 
every ball will stand up. Use one of 
these brands : 


PLYMOUTH EXTRA (550 ft. to the Ib.) 
PLYMOUTH SUPERIOR (600 ft. to the |b.) 
The explanation of Plymouth Twine superi- 


: ority is in our 87-year-old policy of making 
the best and nothing but the best. Look for the sheaf trade-mark. 





Send 








for our PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CO. 
Not in a Trust NO. PLYMOUTH, MASS. Established 1524 
Ww 4 Use Plymouth Rope —the Rope you can trust. 
on Twine 






















GALLOWAY 


AVE from $80 to $300 by buying your gasoline engine of 1X to 28-H.-P. from 

a real engine factory. Save dealer, jobber and catalogue house profit. No such offer 

as 1 make on the class of engine | sell has ever been made before in all Gasoline Engine 
history. Here is the secret and reason: I turn them out all alike by the thousands 12 my 
enormous modera factory, equipped with automatic machinery. I sell them direct to you 
fas less money than some factories can make them at actual shop cost. 

All you pay me for is actual raw material, labor and one small profit (and I buy my 
material in enormous quantities). 4 

Anybody can afford and might just as well have a high grade engine when he 
an get in on a wholesale deal of this kind. I'm doing something that never was . 
done before. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers and 
fobders can bay similar enyines for, in carload lots, for spot cash. 

An engine that is made so good in the factory that I will send 
@ out anywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any inexperienced 
users, on 30 days’ free trial, to test against any engine made 
@imilar horse-power that sells for twice as much, and let him 
be the judge. Sell yeur peerest horse end buy @ 


S-H.-P. Only $119.50 





‘ 
Chait — i 


Get Galloway’s 
Biggest and Best 
FREE °the' BOOK 


Write today for my beautiful new 50-page En: Book in four 
colors, nothing lke it ever printed before, fult of ble information, 
showing how I-make them how you can make more money with @ 
gasoline engine on the farm. Write me— 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., Wm. Galloway Coa- 
115 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 
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AN OBSERVER’S NOTES. +) 


Conservation has become a common 
word within the last five years. It 
came into general use when public at- 
tention was directed toward the need 
of conserving our forests. We had 
been going along for a generation, 
each minding his own business, thank- 
ful for abundance of good lumber at 
reasonable prices, without taking note 
particularly of where it came from or 
whether there was plenty of it. When 
Mr. Pinchot got our attention he point- 
ed out what had happened. Our north- 
ern forests had mostly been used and 
destroyed. What should have been 
wisely used and conserved for all the 
people, had been ruthlessly butchered 
by a few, who then moved on to the 
west and left desolation and waste. 
Mr. Pinchot succeeded in directing 
public attention to the need of saving 
as well as using what was left of the 
great government forests, and the 
word conservation came into general 
use as meaning the saving of our for- 
ests. Gradually it came to be applied 
also to the saving of our water power 
on government streams, and now we 
are hearing of the conservation of the 
fertility of the soil. The latest is the 
conservation of life. One of the great 
life insurance companies has estab- 
lished a special conservation depart- 
ment. The men at the head of this 
will make a study of sanitary condi- 
tions in cities and where they are 
found bad will endeavor to arouse 
public sentiment and bring about an 
improvement. It will also distribute 
information on conserving health 
among its individual policyholders, 
and generally try to promote good 
health and prolong life. This is such 
a sensible thing for an insurance com- 
pany to do that one wonders why it 
has been so long delayed. 











One of my neighbors is a cattle 
feeder, and he is in no very pleasant 
frame of mind just now. “Why is it,” 
said he, “that every man in the neigh- 
borhood who has corn to sell, thinks 
it all right to squeeze the cattle feeder 
ir he can? I need a thousand bushels 
of corn to finish the steers on hand 
now. Neighbor has been haul- 
ing corn to town. I offered him the 
town market price for all he had left. 
It would save him a three-mile haul. 
But he asked me two cents above the 
town price, and has stopped hauling 
to town because he thinks I will have 
to come to him. The past six months 
have been hard enough on the feeder 
without having his neighbors robbing 
him in this way. I have for ten years 
paid the market price for corn deliv- 
ered on my farm, but if I fail to buy 
enough in the fall to run me through 
every man in the neighborhood thinks 
it all right to gouge me if he can. My 
second nearest neighbor hauled corn 
three miles past me to town and sold 
at the price I was willing to pay, be- 
cause he thought he could force a 
couple of cents more out of me. Most 
of them seem to think they are doing 
me a favor when they sell their corn 





to me—at the same price they can get. 


from the grain dealer three miles 
farther. I don’t understand their line 
of reasoning. Do they want to drive 
the cattle feeder out of business?” 





The condition described by this 
feeder is not unusual. The cattle feed- 
er is certainly a benefit to the farm- 
ing community. He furnishes a home 
market for the surplus corn and usu- 
ally pays the full market price. If 
corn is for sale at that price I do not 
know of any reason why the feeder 
should not have it, but the incident 
related by my neighbor has happened 
many times in this and other neigh- 
borhoods. Perhaps the féeling stirred 
up by this disposition of farmers to 
prey on one another accounts for the 
lack of good fellowship and social life 
which the country seems to need more 
than anything else. Men who buy 
corn and feed cattle furnish an enor- 
mous market. In the central west 
only 15 per cent of the corn crop ever 
crosses the county line. Eighty-five 
per cent is fed on the farms where 
grown, or on other farms and in the 
neighboring towns. The prosperity of 
the grain farmer depends upon the 
success of the stock feeder. If any 
considerable number of stock feeders 
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should cut down their operations to 
the corn they themselves raise, the 
grain farmer would suffer severely. 





It ig announced that the horse show 
at the Iowa State Fair this year will 
bring together the greatest display of 
horses, mostly drafters, ever seen in 
this country. The Jowa horse show 
has been a leader for several years. 
This year the usual exhibits of import- 
ers and breeders will be reinforced by 
200 entries from England and France. 
All this is gratifying to the Iowa citi- 
zen. It is fine to have the biggest of 
anything. It gives us a chance to 
swell up and lord it over the little fel- 
lows. Of course no more valuable 
lessons can be learned from a show of 
a thousand horses than from a show 
of five hundred. The quality will be 
no better. There will simply be more 
of them. The immensity of the dis- 
play will make an impression and di- 
rect attention to the importance of 
the industry. The extra number of- 
fered for sale will probably leave more 
within the borders of the state. But 
we would get a good deal more out of 
ue horse show if the number of 
horses should be cut down three- 
fourths and the judging made truly in- 
structive. Under present conditions 
not one man in one hundred has an in- 
telligent idea of what the judge is 
doing or why he is doing it. We grow 
draft horses to work, but we almost 
never work the stallions. We keep 
them in box stalls and fatten them 
like pigs. The manner in which our 
horse shows are conducted encour- 
ages this practice. If a dozen draft 
stallions should be shown to wagon at 
the Iowa State Fair the lesson taught 
would be worth infinitely more to the 
farmers of the state than a thousand 
head exhibited at the halter. 





“Well, you must have plenty of 
time to attend to the other fellow’s 
business,” said I, as I pulled up beside 
Neighbor the other day. He 
Was out with a scythe mowing the 
weeds in the roadside along his fence. 
It was a hot day and he showed it. 
“Well, it is the other fellow’s busi- 
ness,” said he, “and I would leave it 
for him to ’tend to if he had to suffer 
for his own neglect. The trouble is 
that I have to do the suffering instead, 
and I have been a fool not to see it 
sooner. These weeds have been grow- 
ing along here for five or six years. 
Every year seeds have washed down 
into my fields, or been carried by dogs, 
rabbits, etc. I have been sweating 
away every year killing them out after 
they got a start, when I ought to have 
had sense enough to keep them from 
getting the start. Now I’m taking on 
the job of keeping weeds from going 
to seed on this side of the road. It’s 
cheaper than letting them spread into 
my field and then killing them. I’m 
going to clean up along my land, seed 
down this side, and get a jag or two of 
hay every year instead of a crop of 
weed seed.”. THE OBSERVER. 











Our “Cyclone” 3stroke self feed hay press is 
the latest, most powerful and most efficient 
press on the market. Each circle of the team 
presses in threecharges. The self automatic- 
ally puts the hay to the bottom of the bale chamber. 
These improvements wonderfully increase capacity 
® Write today for 

which gives prices 

five days’ free trial. 
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Coffins Plow ©0..2119 Hampshire St.; Quincy. Ht, 











LIGHTNING ROD 
8i4c PER FOOT 


Don't do a thing about buying Light 
Rodsunti! youget my tion. I. 
vean enti New complete 
direct you with full instrec 
tions for installing. Easy to putup. 
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Write for Book and Price 
Northfield Bin 
and Corn Crib 


Here's the combination bin and corn 
crib, you've been ———. or. Bent to you at 
factory price on 15 days trial with our positive 

rantee of absolute satisfaction or money 

k. The Nerthfiel: ia shipped in sections, 
freight prepaid —is easily port- 
able and easily set up it's 
made of No. 18 gauge heavily 
gaivanized sheet steel, 
quickly connected by 
our patented 
interlocking 
cleats. The 
Northfield is the 
















crib on the market. 
It's Ss cece | Fire, 
Lightning, Mildew, @Y 
R . Rust = 







ind- 
flax, clover, timo- 
y, OF any emall grain. Quickly convertible to 
rfectly ventilated corn crib, yet vermin proof. 
e Northfield stops rat-breeding. Only bin with 
smooth floor—can’tstop the scoop,can’t snag your toe, 
Write for Catalog of Facts 
Let us tell Joa about the many features that 
make the Northfield worth double the price of any 
other metal crib and let us quote you our factory 
freight-paid > a that will prove the big vaiue 
of the Northfield. Write postal Now, 
Northfield Iron 
116 Water St., N 























The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Can Be Adjusted to Cut 
for Shock or Silo 


Works in any 
kind of soil. Cuts 
stalks—doesn’t pull like 
other cutters. ABSOLUTELY NO DANCER. 


Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse. Here is what one 
farmer says: 





New Virginia, lowa, Sept. 20, 1910. 
Dear Sir:—I have tried your Corn Cutter two days. 
I can say that it will do all you claim for it. 
Yours respectfully, A. B. DODSON. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about 
this labor-saving machine; also containing testi- 
monials of many users. Send for this circular 
matter today. 
LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1511 Citizens Street, Lincoln, Mlinois. 


—NO-SAG 


Gade Adjustable Stee! Gate 
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The strongest gate on the market. A few 
points—Built of Heavy Channel Steel—Swings 
both ways—Locks automatically—Easily adjust- 
ed to any height— Will not sag. Write today for 
price and full information. Will ship on 30-day 
Free Trial. No money down, 


pC. L GADE, 25 Main St., 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


Find out why natural asphalt makes 
roofing that lasts years longer than arti- 
ficial ‘‘asphalt’’ or coal-tar. Write for 
the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 

The Kant-leak Kleet waterproofs roof-seams 
and prevents nail leaks. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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GAS — GASOLINE — DISTILLATE 

Cheapest of all powers. One cent average cost 

per horse power per hour, Nothing can equal. 
ae FIVE YEAR 


+f FN, GUARANTEE 
See A ASD We buildallsizes. Hop- 
oor \ ’ 


jacket or water tank 
Inducements 
Nee 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
1689 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 








PATENT LAWYERS 


ORWIG & BAIR 


608 Crocker Bldg., Des Moines. Iowa 
ference: Wallaces’ Farmer 
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SMALL PENS FOR BROOD SOWS. 


An Iowa subsciiriber writes: 

“Several years ago, when at the ag- 
ricultural college, I noticed several 
small hog houses standing in small pas- 
tures, and in each house and pasture 
a sow and her litter. It seems to me 
that this is a good plan where there 
are only six or eight sows to farrow. 
It would prevent the little pigs rob- 
bing one another. But if the hog house 
is not near the pasture, but joined to 
it by a lane, why should not a person 
have small pens outside of the hog 
house and keep every sow separate, 
turning them into the pasture turn- 
about? In this way every sow and her 
litter would be out on grass at least 
every other day. I would not think 
much of this plan where one has from 
ten to twenty-five sows on a large pas- 
ture, but with a smaller number of 
sows it seems to me it would work out. 
I would be glad to have your opinion.” 

Individual hog houses, that is, 
houses just large enough for a sow and 
her litter, placed in individual pasture 
large enough to give each sow and her 
litter all the pasture they need during 
the season is the ideal way to raise 
strictly first-class hogs. At farrowing 
time the sow is.alone in her own home, 
removed from all noises which might 
tend to irritate her. When the pigs 
are young they are protected from oth- 
er stronger litters, and contagious dis- 
eases are easily held in check. Both 
sow and pigs have access to pasture at 
will, and the amount of feed can be 
regulated to the needs of each litter. 
This is a plan quite generally followed 
by many of the best breeders of reg- 
istered stock. When weaning time 
comes the sow is removed and the pigs 
allowed to remain. There is no trouble 
in keeping track of the litters and the 
pigs can be grown not only more eco- 
nomically but better than when they 
have a common pasture. The objec- 
tion to this plan is, first, its cost, which 
is greater on account of the extra fence 
ing required, and, second, the increased 
labor necessary to feed the separate 
litters. This plan can be modified by 
distributing the individual houses over 
a large pasture and enclosing each 
with a small, portable pen, say sixteen 
feet square. The pigs can be kept in 
the smaller enclosure for a week or 
ten days until they become accus- 
tomed to their own individual house, 
then gradually permitted to run in the 
larger pasture and feed on one general 
feeding floor. These individual houses 
are usually built on skids and can be 
readily hauled from one place to an- 
other with a team of horses. 

If those farmers who are interested 
in this matter will drop a Iine to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., and ask for 
the bulletin recently issued on hog 
houses, they will find in it full direc- 
tions for building these individual 
houses as well as larger houses. 

We do not think much of the sug- 
gestion of our correspondent that the 
sows and their litters be kept in small 
pens and turned out every other day 
for grass. Both sow and pigs should 
have free range as soon as the pigs 
are a week to ten days old. 





NASAL DISCHARGE IN HORSES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a horse which has had a 
discharge from one nostril for several 
months. What is the best thing to do 
with it?” 

The two common causes of nasal 
discharge in horses are nasal gleet 
and glanders. Nasal gleet is generally 
merely the result of a cold, while glan- 
ders is a contagious disease which al- 
most always proves fatal. Of course, 
any horse which shows a discharge 
from the nostrils should be examined 
very carefully in order to determine 
whether it is affected with glanders. If 
glanders is at the bottom of the trou- 
ble, the nostrils will usually be found 
to be ulcerated; it will be noticed that 
the glands between the jaws are swol- 
len, and there are often little swell- 
ings known as farcy buttons elsewhere 
on the body, and especially on the 
hind quarters. If there is the slight- 
est reason to‘suspect that a horse has 
glanders, it should at once be separ- 
ated from all the other animals and a 
competent veterinarian called in. 

Fortunately, however, most cases of 
nasal discharge are due to a neglected 
bad cold, ending in what is known as 
nasal gleet. The cure for this trouble 
is as for any bad cold, and consists in 








Every man’s home faces on a road 
which connects with every other 
road and leads to every other home 
throughout the whole land. 


Main highways connect with cross- 
roads so that a man can go where 
he chooses easily and comfortably 
if conditions arefavorable. Butthe 
going is not always the same; 
some roads aregood—someare bad. 


The experts in the South illustrate 
the difference by showing four 
mules drawing two bales of cotton 
slowly over a poor, muddy cross- 
road, and two mules drawing eight 
bales of cotton rapidly over a first- 
class macadam highway. 


The Bell Telephone lines are the 
roads over which the speech of 
the nation passes. 


One Policy 


The Good Road 
For Universal Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPAN| 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 
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The highways and by-ways 
personal communication are th; 
12,000,000 miles of wire conne 

ing 6,000,000 telephones in 7 
on these highways. Steadily t 
lines are being extended to eves 
man’s home. 


The public demands that all 
roads of talk shall be good road 
It is not enough to have a syst 
that is universal; there must 
macadamized highways for talk 
the way to every man’s home. | 
single section of bad telephone lir 
is enough to block communication 
confine it to the immediate locali 


Good going on the telephone lin 
is only possible with one poli 
and one system. Good goi 
everywhere, at all times, is the aif 
of the Bell system. 
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Universal Servi¢ 
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giving plenty of nutritious food and a 
moderate amount of exercise. A good 
medicine is three ounces of reduced 
iron mixed with one ounce of nux vom- 
ica. This is given in one-fourth ounce 
doses in the food twice daily. If the 
animal does not recover under this 
simple treatment, a veterinarian had 
best be called in. 





CORNCOBS AS FERTILIZER. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I am within a quarter of a mile of 
an elevator where I may buy five or 
six hundred wagon loads of corncobs 
at 25 cents per load, scattered on a 
field which I aim to put in corn this 
year. Will it pay me to buy these 
cobs? They are a by-product from 
the corn which the elevator has been 
shelling all fall and winter, and some 
of them are decayed. Will they be of 
any advantage to the crop this year? 
The land I want to put them on was 
sod ground put in corn last year.” 

A ton of corncobs has less than half 
the fertilizing value of a ton of ma- 
nure. In every thousand pounds of 
corncobs there is about 2.3 pounds of 
nitrogen, nine-hundredths of a pound 
of phosphorus, and about 1.9 pounds 
of potassium. Reckoning these ele- 
ments at the present market prices, a 
ton of corncobs should be worth about 





90 cents, while on the same basis a 
ton of manure should be worth about 
$2.20. Besides the nitrogen, phospho- 
rus and potassium which corncobs 
contain, they have some value as hu- 
mus forming material. On land that 
was in sod year before last corncobs 
will do the present year’s corn crop 
very little good. If, however, the soil 
is inclined to be poor at all, and we 
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thousand pounds, we would be inclined 
to put them on the land, although we! 
would just as soon have manure at! 
$1.40 a ton. 





FLYING SQUIRRELS, } 


An Illinois correspondent writes: | 

“A family of flying squirrels which 
has taken up its abode in the attic of} 
our dwelling house has become an in- 
tolerable nuisance because of the noise 
and petty pilfering. They make night- 
ly visits to the cellar and basement, 
carrying off most anything which they 
find edible. How may I get rid of 
them? I have tried trapping, but that} 
method is too slow, as the little pests} 
are very wary and hard to catch.” 

Poisoning should be the easiest way | 
to get rid of these little pests. We 
would suggest using for bait any of 
the substances which it has been found 
they like especially well. Probably 
pieces of fruit, potatoes or corn would 
be good. Sulphate of strychnine is one; 
of the best poisons, and poisoned bait 
may be prepared by inserting a crystal 
of strychnine about half the size of a 
grain of wheat into a piece of fruit or 
potato by means of a knife. For pois- 
oning corn or wheat, make a poison 
syrup by dissolving one and one-half 
ounces of sulphate of strychnine in @ 
quart of hot water and adding a quart 
of thick sugar syrup or molasses. Then 
pour this over the grain which it is 
desired to poison, allowing the mixture 
to stand over night. Of courSe great 
care must be taken that human beings 
or domestic anjmals do not get the 
poisoned bait. The greatest objection 
to poisoning animals in the house is 
the possibility of their dying in some 
out of the way place and causing a 









could get corncobs at 25 cents per 








bad odor by their decay. 
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Special Silo 


Propositions 


One of them is sure to interest it 
you 





Club Offer— 4 farmers. 
Silo each and 1 . 
Club Offer—5 farmers. 
Silo each and 1 Cutter. 
Special prices also 
uoted on either single 
jlos or Cutters. 


You Need a 
mpton Silo licensed un- Good Cutter 


Seiiierder Patent No. 627732 
The short hay crop will make corn silage worth 
win 


. You will save money with a 
Be Anoion Silo 1 Ross Cutter. Write now for 
y special proposition and my big free book. 
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Farmers’ Co-Operative 
202 11th Street, Des Moines, lowa 











CAMP’S HYDRAULIC 


Grain Dump and Elevator 


The best in principte. 
strength and durability. 


Get our free catalog. 


Washington, 


Always satisfies 


Camp Brothers & Co., 











INCREASE 











Roller, Packer <, 
and Multcher . a - 
3 Machines in 1 roy to 50% 





To pul- Ps 
verize and pack your 
soil; to puta loose mulch on top to 
retain all moisture for your crops is as necessary as 
to sow and to plant 

TME WESTERN LAND ROLLER 
will do tt all and at one time. Our Free Booklet con- 
tains deserfptions and prices of our Rollers and tes- 
timonials from many satisfied users. It also tells 
how fo prepare your sel! to raise good cropeand how 
to get a good stand of Alfalfa with but 6 to 8)bs, of 
seed to the acre, Write for a copy today. 


Western Land Rotler Co. Box 114 Cushing, Neb 
28s eer 
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LIGHTNING 


Send for fine, free book, all abont lichtning and the 
Dodd #ystem of protection, 

antee of money retunded or damage made good. 
The standard everywhere. 2000 instiranece compames 
endorse and reduce rates on D-S rodded buildings. Act 
now. Tomorrow may be too late. Address 


DODD & STRUTHES., 439 6th Ave., Des Moines, ta, 


THE INDIANA & OHIO 
LIVE STOCK INSURANCE CO. 


The pioneer and leader in live stock insurance. 
Insures horses, mules and cattle against death from 
any cause. Special wW-day foaling policies issued. 

Do you know how little live stock in. 
eurance will cest yeut Write te 


Home Office: 124 Main St., Crawfordsville, Ind. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


IRREGULARITY AFTER CALVING. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“I have a cow that has not done well 
since she freshened, about five weeks 
ago. We had to take the placenta from 
her about four days after calving, and 
it seems that she did not recover from 
this trouble. She still has a consider- 
able mattery discharge and is getting 
very poor and quite weak. She has 
no appetite for grain or hay, but eats 
only what grass she can get. Of course 
her milk flow is very low. Can you 
suggest something which I might do 
to bring her out of this?” 

When the after-birth was removed 
from this cow, it is probable that the 
womb and vagina were to some degree 
irritated. It may be, also, that the ani- 
mal was exposed to cold shortly after 
calving. At any rate, an inflammation 
of the womb or the vagina has result- 
ed, and a discharge, probably white 
and glairy, is coming from the vulva. 
As in all such cases, the appetite is 
poor, the milk flow low, and the animal 
in poor flesh. 

For treatment, wash out the womb 
with lukewarm water. After this has 
been thoroughly done, a disinfecting 
solution should be injected, such as 
one teaspoonful of carbolic acid in a 
quart of water, or one dram of iron 
sulphate to a quart of water. A good 
method of washing out the womb and 
applying the disinfectant is to use rub- 
ber tubing, one end of which is in- 
serted through the vulva into the neck 
of the womb, and the other end raised 
slightly. Into this higher end of the 
tubing a funnel is placed, and the solu- 
tions are poured slowly. 

Besides disinfection of the internal 
organs of generation, it is well to place 
the animal on a light, laxative diet, 
such as bran, oil meal, or flaxseed 
mashes. 





SALT FOR PIGS. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Is it absolutely necessary to salt 
hogs? What effect does it have on 
them? 

All animals require, from time to 
time, a small amount of salt, milk 
cows and sheep requiring the largest 
amounts while pigs appear to need but 
little. None of the scientists have de- 
termined exactly what it is that salt 
does for the animal body other than 
stimulating the appetite and increas- 
ing the palatability of food. That salt 
is absolutely necessary is indicated by 
a Wisconsin experiment in which 
dairy cows were given no salt for a 
long period of time. For a month or 
sometimes even as long a period as a 
year no effect was noticed but sooner 
or later a sudden breakdown occurred, 
the recovery from which was rapidly 
brought about by feeding salt. It is 
well to have salt before all animals at 
all times. Many hog growers supply 
salt to their animals by mixing it with 
such substances as bone meal, char- 
coal, ashes, etc., keeping the resulting 
compound before the animals all the 
time. A mixture recommended by the 
Minnesota experiment station is bone 


meal, two bushels: charcoal, three 
bushels; wood ashes, one bushel; salt, 
eight pounds; air slacked lime, two 


quarts; iron sulphate or copperas, one 
and a half pounds, dissolved in warm 
water and mixed with the other in- 
gredients. 


IRON WEED IN PASTURES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is there any way, by cutting at a 
particular time of the year or in a cer- 
tain way, that one can get rid of iron 
weeds in a pasture without plowing it 
up? I have a small pasture that is 
well covered with them. I mowed part 
of them and cut part of them off ‘under 
the ground with a sharp hoe last sum- 
mer when it was dry and hot, but they 
all seem to be healthy as ever again 
this summer.” 


By iron weed we take it that our 
correspondent means that weed so 
common in lowland pastures, which 


grows up in clumps three to seven feet 
high, bearing reddish-purple cluster 
heads of flowers, in the late summer. 
In lowland pastures this weed is a 
bad one, living over from year to year, 
and spreading by seed and by strong 
underground rootstocks. 

One way that has been recommend- 
ed as very good for the destruction of 
this weed is to cut off just below the 
surface of the ground and apply a 
handful of salt over the exposed roots. 
In this way the livestock pastured on 
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/ No'Fires—No Delays 
NO DANGER witha Modern Farm Horse. No 


fire anywhere to start straw or endanger grain stacks. 


No tankman, 
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(Hart-Parr 
kerosene. 


livery of power—hour after hour. This 


Friends— don't disappoint yourselves. 








\ HART-PARR CO. 


excessive heat for operator as with a steam outfit. 
man. Attention not necessary every minute as with steam. \ 
no tank- wagon. 
(How the women folks dread threshing 





| MODERN FARM HORSE 


will keep the separator humming for 14 hours daily on the cheapest kind of 
It’s economical to run—costing at least one-third less than steam. 

“On the Job’’—The Hart-Parr stands in a class by itself in this respect—it is 
remarkable for the steady motion it gives to any separator, and its uniform de- 


ers’ profits. Every 15 minutes of delay means a direct money loss of $2.50 to $5.00. 
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Gas Tractor) 
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Investigate a Hart-Parr Tractor before you 
New Book and Catalog Free. 
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ower is a Schroeder. 


has advantages so far above 


Stronger lift, 


others combined. 


FREE on Grain Dumps and Elevators. Better 
————— get your copy now, before you think 
BOOK of closing a deal. Write today. 4 


H.V. SCHROEDER MFG. CO. 
130 Third Ave., -MINIER, 








The Old Reliable 


* SCHROEDER 


Grain Dumps and Elevators 


‘ ] ‘HE first grain dump ever built was a Schroeder. The most suc- 
cessful grain dump now on the market is a Schroeder. The grain 
elevator of largest capacity, of quickest action, of greatest lifting 
The old, reliable Schroeder 
ortable Dump handles all kinds of grain, in any 
position, anywhere, at a moment’s notice, 
engine or horse power. The Old Reliable 
Schroeder Upright Driveway Elevator 
those of any 
other machine as to knock out all competition. ¢ 
more compactness, better con- 
struction, larger capacity. Larger sales than all 2 































Our big success of 1910 makes 
than ever. 
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The Alfaita King Hay Stacker 


From Factory to Farmer 
The great hay ard labor saver; one of the biggest money makers 
you can have ontke farm, 


The King’s brother is the Hay Sweep. 
us able to makea better stacker this year 


Make plans mow for a big and profitable hay crop, 
Write us today for price and full information. 


HASTINGS FOUNDRY & IRON WORKS 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 











the field will help in destroying the 
pest. The most effective time to cut 
is just as they are coming into bloom, 
but before they seed. However, one 
cutting even at this time will not com- 
pletely destroy the weed, and it is nec- 
sary to repeat the process several 
times. 





RUNT PIGS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Is it best to take the runt pigs away 
from the sow and raise them by hand?” 

We doubt whether it pays to bother 
with pigs that are runts at birth. By 
their squealing they often excite the 
sow and cause the trampling to death 
of one or more of the strong pigs. 
For this reason it is usually best to kill 
the genuine runts at once. When a 
pig is all right at birth, but becomes a 
runt through inability to get his share 
as the litter develops, it can often be 
brought through all right by removing 
from the litter and feeding by hand. 
If turned over tu the women folks it 
will not infrequently turn out to be 
the best pig of the litter. 





ANTS ON STRAWBERRIES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In the issue of June 2d we note an 
article on “Strawberries, Ants and 
Lice.” It is barely possible, though 
we hope not, that the ants are what 


respondent would be interested in 
Bulletin No. 207, “The Control of the 
Argentine Ant,” issued rather recently 
by the experiment station of Califor- 
nia. As a preventive our entire coun- 
try ought to know of the coming and 
spread of this pest within our borders, 
MISS FRANCES PATTERSON. 
California. 





Sowing Wheat Between CornRows 


It surely pays to sow wheat between 
rows of standing corn under certain 
conditions. Suppose that the corn is 
late in maturing, the farmer can go on 
with his seeding and get his crop in the 
gound in ample time by using a Su- 
perior one-horse five disc or five hoe 
drill. These drills are made in the fol- 
lowing styles: Five Disc Plain Grain 
and Combined Grain and Fertilizer 
styles, also Five Hoe in same styles. 





Grass seed attachments can be fur- 
nished for any of these drills. These 
one-horse machines have the same 


style feeds as on large size Superior 
Grain Drills. They are fully and unre- 
servedly guaranteed by the makers, 
The American Seeding-Machine Co., In- 
corporated, Springfield, Ohio. Write 
for our Superior catalogue and if you 
are contemplating the purchase of 2 
drill of this kind go to your implement 
dealer and imsist on seeing the Su- 
perior. Remember, “The name tells 2 
true story.” Address 





is known as the “Argentine ant.” At 
any rate, it occurs to us that your cor- 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD, ORIO. 
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A Few Facts an The 
Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher 


HE BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER 
digs three lineal feet per minute, 
three feet deep, in ordinary soil, 
and other depths in proportion, at an 
actual cost of five cents a rod, includ- 
ing labor, fuel, ete. The machine 
will ditch 100 to 150 rods a day at a 
saving of 25 to 50% over the old hand 
labor method. 

You earn from $15 to $18 a day net | 
on a sinall amount of capital invested, 
and you can ditch nine to ten months 
in the year; no trouble keeping the 
machine busy, fer the ditches are 
truer and of perfect grade, and farm- 
ers everywhere insist upon the Buck- 
eye to do their work. 

The machine is self-propelling, in 
going from job to job, and on good 
roads will make three miles per hour. 
Built strong and always ready to run. 
Anyone can operate the Buckeye, it is 
of such simple construction. 

Write today for our catalogue 2. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Ce. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 














Your Worn-OQut Tires 





Good for More Mileage 
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_ The Goodyear Inside-Tire 
Protector will knock 25% 
ormore off your tire bills 


This simple device gives new 
life to apparently worthless 
tires extra mileage fol- 
lows! Prevents blowouts in 
overloaded tires. 

Worn-out, apparently worth- 
m™ less tires can be made valuabie 
Ww by means of the Goodyear 

Inside-Tire Protector. So 
don’t throw tires away when 
seemingly “they’re not worth re- 
pairing,” but still have alittle wear 

left in the tread. 

Simply fit the Goodyear Inside-Tire Pro- 
tector inside the casing and the new strength given 
the tire’s walls produces extra mileage—and cuts 
down tire expense. 

If your car is overloaded at times, fortify your tires 
against blowouts with this ingenious device. The 
Goodyear Inside-Tire Protector will get the 
same car home after a blowout or a break in the fab- 
ric. The cost of this protector is insignificant, but is 
a big paying investment. Goodyear Rim-Cut Patches, Lever- 
Handle Grips, Self-Cure Repair Outfits, inner Tube Bags, Quick-Repair Gum 
and other Goodyear Accessories fill a multitude of motoring needs. 

Your dealer or garage man can furnish you with the 
Goodyear Inside-Tire Protector and other Goodyear accessories. 
Insist that he does. The reduction of tire expense is 
worth it many fimes over! Write for interesting leaflets today. 
Address The Goodyear Tire.& Rubber Co., r St., Akron, O. 

Branches and Agencies ir. 103 Principal Cities 








Crib Your Corn 








Portable Wagon Dump 
and Grain Elevator 


You'd never use a scoop shovel or basket 
again if you knew how easily, quickly and 
cheaply the Meadows Portable Wagon 
Dump and Grain Elevator cribs corn and 
other grains. Will unload the biggest load 
in 5 minutes. The horses do all the work— 
wagon raises and lowers itself automatic- 
ally—elevator sets at any angle, elevates 
any height, distributes grain where 
you want it. 
The Steel Elevator 

Not affected by weather. Steel throughout. No 
wood to swell, shrink or crack. Chains always 
same tension. Price really LOW. Write for catalog. 


Meadows Mig. Co. 



















WALLACES’ FARMER 


ROTATION, CLOVER, AND FERTI- 
LIZER, VS. ROTATION ALONE, 


In an Illinois experiment on ordi- 
nary level black corn soil a two-year 
rotation of corn and oats gave an av- 
erage yield of 34 bushels of corn and 
32 bushels of oats; a four-year rota- 


tion of corn, oats and clover gave an 
average yield of 54 bushels of corn, 
47 bushels of oats, and a ton and a 
half of clover; while this same four 
rotation with 1,000 pounds rock phos- 
phate applied once in four years gave 
an average yield of corn 70 bushels, 
oats 70 bushels, and clover 21-2 tons. 
Valuing corn at 35 cents a bushels, 
oats at 30 cents a bushel and clover 
at $6.00 a ton, we get an average an- 
nual return for the corn and oats rota- 
tion of $10.75, for the four-year rota- 
tion of $15.32. and for the four-year 
rotation with phosphate fertilizer of 
$20.25. These amounts are gross re- 
turns, not profits. Now it is estimated 
that it costs about $10.00 to raise the 
average acre of oats in the corn belt; 
about $11.00 for the average acre of 
corn; and about $6.00 for the ordinary 
acre of clover hay. Applying a little 
arithmetic we find that the average 
net returns annually per acre under 
the corn and oats rotation would be 
about 25 cents; under the four-year 
rotation without fertilizer, about $5.82, 
and under the four-year rotation with 
fertilizer about $10.75. 

This experiment indicates that on 
some Illinois soils at least, it pays to 
use clover in the rotation and to ap- 
ply rock phosphate to the land. Ex- 
perienced farmers will agree that on 
practically all soils clover growing is 
necessary to keep them permanently 
fertile. They may not think the ap- 
plication of ground rock phosphate 
necessary and true it may not be on 
the soils of the northern part of the 
corn belt, but from Illinois and Ohio 
experiments we are cunvineed that 
there ire a great many suils, ar leest 
the scuthern and eastern sections of 
the corn belt which would increase 
greatiy in productiveness at the pres- 
ent moment if some form of phosphate 
were used on them. rhe cheapest 
form of phosphorus is in rock phosg- 
phate and a good wav to apply it is in 
the fire'y ground form at the rate of 
1,000 pounds to the acre, mixed with 
manure on clover land in the fall be- 
fore the land is plowed for corn the 
following year. Ground ruck phos- 
phate costs from $6.00 to $12.00 per 
ton, over most of the corn belt. de- 
pending upon just how rich it is in 
phosphorus and the freight rate. For 
most of the corn belt the Tennessee 
deposits are the closest source of phos- 
phate rock. Professor Hopkins states 
that at present rock phosphate costs 
in Tennessee from $2.50 to $5.00 per 
ton and that the freight rate to II- 
linois varies from $2.50 to southern 
Illinois points to $3.58 to points in 
northern Illinois. 





ADULTERATED DRUGS. 


President Taft has in a recent mes- 
sage urged congress to amend at this 
session the pure food and drug law, be- 
cause of vital points of weakness re- 
cently pointed out by decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court. He be- 
lieves that unless congress takes this 
action at once, the country will be 
flooded with the injurious nostrums 
and cure-alls which were common 
when the first pure food law was en- 
acted. He says: 

“In my opinion, the sale of danger- 
ously adulterated drugs or the sale of 
drugs under knowingly false claims as 
to their effect on disease, constitutes 
such an evil and warrants me in call- 
ing the matter to the attention of con- 
gress,” he said in his message. | 

“The labels of many of these so- 
called cures indicated their use for dis- 
eases of children. They were not only 
utterly useless in the treatment of the 
disease, but in many cases were injur- 
ious. If any of these statements had 
been true no one with access to the 
remedies which bore them need have 
died from any cause except from ac- 
cident. 

“Unfortunately, the statements were 
not true. The fact is that those who 
deal in such preparations know they 
are deceiving ignorant, unfortunates, 
who suffer some of the gravest ills 
to which the flesh is subject. No 
physician of standing in his pro- 
fession, no matter of what school of 
medicine he may belong, entertains the 
slightest idea that any of these prep- 
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It is an incentive to hunger 
to see Uneeda Biscuit made. 


All materials are of the finest quality . 


—clean, nutritious. 


The dough is 


mixed in spotless trays in a spotless 


bakery. Rolled thin; baked in wonderful 
ovens scientifically heated to give just 
the right crispness; then packed into 

the moisture-proof packages that 

keep them fresh, crisp and 


Clean till eaten. 


Never sold 











arations will work the wonders prom- 
ised on the labels. 

“I fear if no remedial legislation be 
granted at this session, that the good 
which already has been achieved in re- 
gard to these nostrums will be undone 
and the people of the country will be 
deprived of a powerful safeguard 
against dangerous frauds.” 

A bill has already been introduced in 
congress, and we hope that the mem- 
bers will suspend their discussions on 
the tariff long enough to carry out the 
president’s suggestions. We suggest 
that one of the most effective ways of 
reaching these people would be through 
the postoffice department; that is, by 
excluding from the mails newspapers 
which carry the advertisements of 
these fake remedies. None of them 
could survive thirty days without the 
publicity given by the newspapers. 
Every editor who accepts these adver- 
tisements knows that he is “particeps 
criminis” in destroying the health of 
his subscribers. These advertisements 
are most common in papers that are 
given away, sold to be given away or 
sold at a merely nominal subscription 
price. This is one of the many reforms 
that should be carried out in the post- 
office department. 





WORMS IN HORSES. 


“Tell me what to give to horses for 
worms. The horses that I wish to 
treat are mares with foal, colts and 
work horses. Is tobacco good to give 
to horses for worms?” . 

All worm remedies should be given 
in the morning on an empty stomach. 
Following we give four different worm 
remedies, two of which are given as 
balls and two as powders. The 
amounts given are about right for a 
1,200 pound horse. For a colt we 
would give much less, according to 
his weight. 

Barbadoes aloes, one dram; pow- 
dered sulphate of iron, two drams; 
sanotine, twelve grains; linseed flour, 
three drams, and soft soap sufficient 
to make a ball. Or, 


Tartarated antimony, one dram; 





powdered gentian, two drams; pow- 
dered sulphate of iron, one dram; lin- 
seed flour, three drams, and soft soap 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 
sufficient to make a ball. Or, 

Santonine, fifteen grains; powdered 
sulphate of iron, two drams; powdered 
aniseed, one dram; mix for a dose. Or, 

Emetic tartar, one dram; powdered 
Calumba root, one dram; powdered 
sulphate of iron, one dram; powdered 
coriander seeds, one-half dram; mix 
for a dose. 

Tobacco has been found to be fairly 
effective in other domestic animals to 
expel worms, and it might prove so in 
horses, but we would prefer one of 
the mixtures above given. 





INFORMATION WANTED CONCERN- 
ING RYE HAY. 


An Iowa correspondent writes that 
a neighbor tells him that the beards 
on rye hay will seriously injure 
horses. He states that he has cut 
some rye for hay after most of it has 
headed out, but before the kernels have 
passed beyond the milk stage. He 
wishes to know if there is any possible 
danger in feeding such hay to horses. 
We would be glad to hear from any of 
our readers who have had such experi- 
ence in feeding rye hay cut at this 
time. We would suppose that there 
would be no danger from rye beards 
when the hay was cut at such an early 
stage of maturity. 





HOG TONIC. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture recommends the following 
mixture as an excellent hog tonic 

“Wood charcoal one pound, sulphur 
one pound, common salt two pounds, 
sodium bicarbonate two pounds, sodi- 
um hyposulphate two pounds, sodium 
sulphate one pound, antimony sulphide 
one pound.” These substances are 
thoroughly powdered and mixed. A 
dose is a large tablespoonful for each 
200 pounds of hog flesh. It is most® 
conveniently given in a thin slop. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mra. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearw 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of weiter will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 











ABOUT THE BABY. 


When a baby is born his eyes are 
not perfect, the lachrymal giands are 
not fully developed, his nose is too 
small, he has no backbone, can not 
hear nor smell; in fact, compared with 
what he will be, he might be consid- 
ered incomplete. He is thrown en- 
tirely on our mercy. What his fam- 
ily do not do for him must go undone, 
and so special pains must be taken 
to make the baby comfortable. This 
means that he must have warmth, food 
and rest. He must be bathed often 
enough to keep him clean, and not 
often enough to weary him; he must 
be handled gently, and protected from 
shock of loud noises and rough move- 
ments. 

“Don’t let the nurse give that baby 
a full bath for a week,” said our doc- 
tor when one of the children was born. 
“She isn’t the kind that will stand too 
much bathing. More * babies are 
washed into the grave than ever go in 
dirty.” 

His advice is sound for all babies. 
They have not the strength to permit 
a tub bath or elaborate dressing at 


birth, yet we have seen a nurse dress- | 


ing the newly born baby in a beruffled 


gown with starched embroidery collar | 


because she wanted the mother to “see 
how sweet the dress looked.” 

The baby’s bath should be given on 
the lap in a room without drafts. Put 
a flannel apron on, then a large, soft, 
Turkish towel, on which to lay the 
baby. Have a soft towel ready for 
drying him. Bathe and dry the head 
first. If the head is a little scurvy, 
oil it with a little olive oil or vaseline, 
and wash gently. Cleanse the eyes, 
the nose and the mouth, then bathe 
and dry each portion of the body, keep- 
ing the baby under cover as much as 
possible while doing so. He will soon 
reach a point where he will not permit 
covering, but by that time he can safe- 
ly be uncovered. 

After the bath he will sleep, and care 
should be taken to change his position 
at nap time, putting him first on one 
side and then on the other, as sleeping 
on one side only has a tendency to 
flatten the head. 

Keep his bowels in good condition 
all the time, using glycerine supposi- 
tories or enemas in preference to 
drugs. In giving an enema, place the 
baby on a rubber sheet, the lower end 
of which is placed in a pail. Don’t 
hang the syringe so that the water 
comes with too much force. 

Offer him a teaspoonful of water 
frequently through the hot days, and 
let him be outdoors as much as pos- 
sible, but protected from sun and wind. 
American mothers pay too little at- 
tention to the benefits of fresh air for 
their children. 

Much trouble will be spared the 
mother, and especially the mother of 
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a first baby, if she will let the baby 
alone when he is comfortable. There 
is a difference in cries which the 
mother soon distinguishes. If the 
baby is in pain or is uncomfortable, 
take him up, make him comfortable, 
and put him down again, but don’t 
make yourself a slave to his bed hour 
if other work presses which it worries 
you to leave undone, or which will de- 
prive you of rest to finish. A child 
soon refuses to go to sleep without 
the father or mother beside him, and 
sometimes sleep is slow in coming. He 
seems asleep, you slip out, and have 
almost tip-toed to the door when he 
stirs and cries, and back you go to 
repeat the performance, the dishes 
waiting in the kitchen, husband wish- 
ing for company, possibly company 
waiting for the hostess, because the 
baby wants company. It is a habit 
which is apt to become a burden on 
the mother, with no benefit to the baby. 

The expectant mother and father 
should make it their special care that 
the new-born baby’s eyes are properly 
washed. Ask the doctor if he has 
cared for the baby’s eyes rather than 


| run the risk of sore eyes and possibly 


blindness because someone forgot. A 
startling number of cases of blindness 
are dve abolutely to neglect of the 
eyes at birth. Surely that is the doc- 
tor’s business, but no doctor who has 
cared properly for the eyes will mind 
being questioned, and one who has not 
should be questioned. 





THE DANGEROUS THERMOMETER. 
To Hearts and Homes: 

In your issue of June 9th I notice an 
article on the public drinking cup with 
which I heartily agree. - 

Permit me to call your attention to 
the use of the physician's elinical ther- 
mometer and the almost universal fail- 
ure of the ordinary doctor to properly 
sterilize this valuable little instrument 
between visits to different patients. 
From the nature of the instrument the 
doctor cannot use boiling Water on a 
thermometer registering to only a lit- 
tle over 100 degrees. Most doctors will 
wash the instrument in cold water and 
put it in its case and let it go at that. 
It is used most frequently in the mouth 
and this when the patient is known 
to be sick, and most likely is infected 
with some sort of bacteria. It is held 
under the tongue for a minute or two. 

The public drinking cup is held for 
less time to the lips only and is usually 
washed by the thirsty one before using 
and this as thoroughly as the doctor 
washes his thermometer, yet drinking 
cups have been shown to be producers 
of disease as mentioned in your article. 
Your child who never saw a public 
drinking cup, perhaps, is ill; you send 
fo your family doctor; his last call 
previous was on a typhoid or tubercu- 
losis patient, yet his thermometer has 
been washed in cold water only, but 
he does not hesitate to put it under 
the sick child’s tongue. If he is calling 
on a grown person his actions are the 
same. 

The doctor's instrument is then like- 
ly to become a disease carrier. There 
may not have been much the matter 
with the patient previous to his call, 
but there is likely to be a serious case 
after. Great advances toward thor- 
ough cleanliness have been made by 
physicians, but little things are being 
overlooked by many otherwise good 


' practitioners. 


It is time our doctors practice ster- 
ilizing their fever thermometers every 
time they are used. 

STEWART W. JAMESON. 

Mahaska County, Iowa. 





A LAST WORD ON CATARRH. 


From a perusal of my preceding ar- 
ticles on this subject it will be clear 
to the reader that I have tried-to point 
out in a definite manner the elemen- 
tary points in the treatment of this 
affection. To recapitulate briefly, live 
hygienically, keep up bodily nutrition 
and keep the nasal cavities cleansed 
and in as healthy a condition as possi- 
ble. Any mechanical irritation in the 
nose or throat should so far as pos- 
sible be relieved. 

I have endeavored to show that the 
best remedies for catarrh are simple. 
One of the best of these is salt water. 
The Seiler & Dobell tablets for mak- 
ing a solution are inexpensive and can 
be obtained at any drug store. I also 
spoke of the value of emollient and 
softening agencies to be applied into 
the nostrils. An application of almost 
any oily medicament is of value. A 
fermula which combines both the 





cleansing and softening effects desired 
may be found in a liquid petroleum 
compound. It may be used with an 
atomizer or inhaled through the nos- 
trils. This prescription may be com- 
pounded at almost any drug store. 
There is nothing dangerous or harm- 
ful in*it, nothing to impair the health 
or form a habit from its continued 
use. Ordinarily it is not a good thing 
to send out prescriptions broadcast to 
the lay world, but in this case the 
remedy will cover a wide range of ca- 
tarrhal affections, so it may do a con- 
siderable amount of good. 


Eucalyptol 

Oil of wintergreen 

Liquid petrolatum sufficient to 
w « 


W. T. MARRS, M. D. 





DUTCH CHEESE, 


To Hearts and Homes: 

If the lady who wishes Dutch cheese 
wiil take milk that is only slightly sour 
anu place it in a large flat vessel over 
a slow fire, she will soon find a soft curd 
forming. Stir it gently at times until 
the milk takes on a clean color. Do 
not let it get hot or it is ruined. Take 
it from the stove while the curd is very 
soft, drain the watery substance from 
it (never sack nor press it). Next 
gently mix fresh butter, the size of a 
hickory nut, in while itis warm, Then 
pour rich, thick cream over it, add a lit- 
tle sugar if preferred, and she will 
have one of the most delicious dishes 
m-de from milk and not at all the old 
dry country, sour cheese of our grand- 
mother’s time. 

MRS. T. W. RHODE. 





RECIPES FROM OUR FRIENDS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I started to send this recipe last fall, 
but neglected to, and as it is nearly pep- 
per-time, I am reminded to send it now, 
to be of service later on. Those who don’t 
know the nature of sweet or mango pep- 
pers may thing it pungent or hot but it 
is not at all. I also send recipe for can- 
ning beans and making tomato om, 

Sweet Pepper Sauce: To one-half gal- 
lon of chopped sweet peppers add vinegar 
to cover weil, two and one-half pounds of 
brown s —. five tablespoons white mus- 
tard se one of ground mustard, one 
tablespoonful each of cloves, allspice, gin- 
ger and cinnamon, two teaspoonfuls of 
celery seed, one of mace and one of black 
pepper. Cook until syrup is formed. Do 
not use seed. I gather peppers as soon 
as they are ripe, cut up and take out seed 
and put in glass jar; cover with good vin- 
egar, and screw down top. When I get 
one jar filled, I take another one, till after 
frost, when I have used up ail ripe peppers 

—then I cook my catsup. Some people 
may prefer this with less seasoning. I 
take green peppers and make mangoes, or 
stuff with scraps of meat and bake. 

Canned Beans: Prepare young, tender 
beans as for immediate use. t on to 
cook, keeping well covered with water, 
and boil two or three hours. Have cans 
well scalded, and pack to within an inch 
of the top; cover with water in which they 
cooked, seal immediately, and keep in a 
cool place. I also cook beans ready for 
the tablg with meat and salt, and when 
done put in glass jars, and to every quart 
pour one tablespoon .good vinegar after 
jar is filled; seal tight and keep cool. 

Cream of Tomato Soup: Rub one quart 
of cooked tomatoes through a fine colan- 
der, add one pint of water and let boil. 
Stir in one teaspoonful of soda, allow to 
effervesce, and add one quart of fresh 
milk. Salt and pepper to taste; add but- 
ter if desired. 

MRS. L. H. S. 


Saffron Bread: One quart of nice wheat 
flour sponge. Add one teacup of sugar, 
one-haif cup shortening, one-half cup 
oe tea strained, or if preferred one- 

cup of the dried saffron leaves, one 
cup, seeded raisins, one cup currants, one- 

f cup shaved citron, one teaspoon of 
sait, one cup mashed potatoes. Mix like 
bread, and when light mold into loaves 
and bake carefully, so as to make a light 
crust without burning 

Apples Without Seane: A very nice 
sauce can be made out of faulty apples. 
Clean them and cut in’ pieces without 
peeling. Stew in a small quantity of 
water, drain and bdil again, mashing and 
straining to get out all the juice. Into 
this juice put some pared and cored apples 
and stew slowly in a tin pan using no 
sugar “until done; seal in cans. They are 
fine. Do not use too many apples for the 
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They will be a pink 


DOLLIE MERRILL 


One cup sugar, two cups 
one-half cup mo- 
one-half cup coffee, one-half cup 
butter, two eggs, one teaspoonful soda, 
one teaspoonful each of cloves and cin- 
namon. MRS. G. E. G. 


juice, 
one. 


amount of 
color when 


Coffee Cake: 
Sous. one cup raisins, 
lasses, 





CHEESE DISHES. 


Cheese on Toast: Grate one-fourth of 
a pound of cheese, add six eggs and beat 
well, then add two-thirds of a cup of but- 
ter, one teaspoonful of salt and a little 
pepper. Cook in a double boiler or a 
saucepan set in hot water until the mix- 
ture is smooth and creamy. Serve on 
slices of toasted bread. By heating a 
fancy cutter, the toast may be.cut in 
different shapes while warm. 

Cheese Sandwiches: Take one-fourth 
pound of cheese, scraps if desired, and 
mince fine, add half a cup of butter, yolks 
of two eggs, one teaspoonful of dry mus- 
tard, a b.t of pepper and salt. Mix in- 
gredients thoroughly, put on slices of 
toast, and place in oven long enough to 
melt the cheese; then halve each slice 
and put together in sandwich fashion. 
Salt wafers may be spread with the same 
mixture if desired. (We have spread the 
cheese mixture on squares of pie crust, 
first brushing the baked crust with the 
white of an egg.) 

Cheese Pudding: Put two quarts of 
water and a heaping tablespoonfu! of salt 
into a Kettle, and when it boils, stir in a 
pound of cornmeal and a quarter of a 
pound of grated cheese. Boil for twenty 
minutes or more, stirring to prevent 
scorching; then add a tablespoonful of 
butter, pour into a buttered baking dish, 
and sprinkle with grated cheese over the 
top. rown in a quick oven. Cold cheese 
pudding is nice when fried like mush. 

Cheese Cakes: One cupful of grated 
cheese, one cupful water, two tablespoon- 
fuls ef butter, four tablespoonfuls of fiour, 
two eggs, salt and pepper to taste. Put 
butter and water on the stove in a sauce- 
pan; mix the flour, cheese, salt and pep- 
per and pour into the boiling liquid. Cook 
nine minutes, beating constantly; then 
set away to cool. When cold add the eggs, 
beating well. Butter a pan, and drop the 
nn some distance apart, as they rise 
well. 

Cheese Straws: Two ounces of pastry 
flour, two ounces of grated cheese, yolk 
of one egg, sait and pepper. Work the 
paste till smooth and sfiff, and roll about 
one-eighth of an inch thick, and cut into 
straws about five inches long. 
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Make Your Own 
Clothes 


“Adjustable Cloth Patterns” 


Our 50e Waist Pattern will last a lifetime. 
You get an absolute fit before you cut your 
goods. Worth its weight in gold to experi- 
enced dressmakers—indispensable to begin- 


ners. 

ADDITIONAL—Our book, ‘Practical Dress- 
making,’’ teaches you how to cut, fit and 
make your dress from start to finish, giving 
you the best ideas gained in twenty years’ 
pracitcal experienee in cutting, fitting and 
ym yy women’s clothes. Explains every 

in easy. simple language. 

‘Use our “Adjustable Cloth Patterns” and 
our book, “Practical Dressmaking,”’ as your 
guide. 

Adjustable Cloth Waist Pattern ( give bust measure ), 50 
carequaoagyel postpaid . 25e 
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THE REFORMATION OF JOSIAH. 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


son for July 1911. Ul. Chronicles 


“Saati was eight years old when he 
began to reign; and he reigned thirty 
and one years in Jerusalem (2) And 
he did that which was right in the eyes 
ot Jehovah, and' walked in the ways of 
David his father, and turned not aside 
to the right hand or to the left. (3) 
For in the eighth year of his reign, 
while he was yet young, he began to 
seek after the God of David his father; 
and in the twelfth year he began to 
purge Judah and Jerusalem from the 
high places, and the Asherim, and the 
graven images, and the molten images. 
«(4) And they break down the altars of 
Baalim im his presenee; and the sun- 
images that were on high above them 
he hewed down; and the Asherim, and 
the graven images, and the molten 
images, he break in pieces, and made 
dust of them, and strewed it upon the 
graves of them that had sacrificed unto 
them. (5) And he burnt the bones of 
the priests upen their altars, and 
purged Judah and Jerusalem. (6) And 
so did he in the cities of Manasseh and 
Ephraim and Simeon, even unto Naph- 
tali, in their ruins and reund about. (7) 
And he brake down the altars, and beat 
the Asherim and the graven images 
into powder, and hewed down on the 
sun-images throughout all the land of 
Israel, and returned to Jerusalem. (8) 
Now in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, when he had purged the land 
and the house, he sent Shaphan the 


23, 


son of Azaliah, and Maasaiah the 
governor of the city, and Joah the 
son of Joahaz the recorder, to re- 


pair the house af Jehovah his God. 
(9) And they eame to. Hilkiah the high 
priestand delivered the money that was 
brought into the house of God, which 
the Levites, the keepers of the thresh- 
old, had gathered of the hand of Man- 
asseh and Ephraim, and of all the rem- 
nant of Israel, and of ail Judah and 
Benjamin, and of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. (10) And they delivered 
it into the hand of the workmen that 
had the oversight of the house of Je- 
hovah; and the workmen that wrought 
in the house of Jehovah gave it to mend 
and repair the house: (11) even to the 
carpenters and to the builders gave 
they it, to buy hewn gtone, and timber 
for couplings, and to make beams for 
the houses which the kings of Judah 
had destroyed. (12) And the men did 
the work faithfully; and the overseers 
of them were Jahath and Obadiah, the 
Levites, of the sons of Merari; and 
Zechariah and Meshullam, of the sons 
of the Kohathites, to set it forward; 
and others of the Levite, all that were 
skillful with instruments of mnsic. (13) 
Also they were over the bearer of bur- 
deus and set forward all that did the 
work in every manner of service: and 
of the Levites there were scribes, and 
officers, and porters.” 

With the beginning of the reign of 
Amon, whom his father in his mania 
for all things heathenish and idol- 
atrous had named after one of the 
gods of Egypt, there was once more a 
relapse into idolatry. He did evil in 
the sight of the Lord and sacrificed 
unto all the graven images which his 
father Manasseh did, “and Amon 
trespassed more and more.” Fortu- 
nately, his. reign lasted a brief two 
Years, when he was assassinated in 
his own house. (Il. Chronicles, 33: 
21-25.) The briefness of the record 
gives no insight as to whether the 
assassins belonged to the aristocratic 
party, which for almost sixty years 
had governed Jerusalem, and were 
punished by the people as the result 
of a revival of the national conscience, 
or whether it was the result of a quar- 
tel between the different factions of 
the aristocratic or idolatrous party. It 
is stated that the people of the land 
made Josiah his son king in Jerusa- 
Iem, which indicat s that there was a 
Tevival of the national conscience and 
and that a genral election had heen 
held; in other words, that the people 
Were again taking hold of the govern- 
ment. 

Jehiah was but eight years old when 
he began to reign, and from necessity 
the responsibility of the government 
Was in the hands of a regency of some 








sort. The beginnings of this reforma- 
tion were without doubt due to the 
prophet Zephaniah. One can well 
imagine the sensation that he must 
have created in Jurusalem when he 
appeared in the temple courts and de- 
livered his message, which we find re- 
corded in Zeph. 1:1416; and which we 
venture to print in its original poetic 
form: 


“The day of the Lord is at hand; 

The great day of the Lord is near, is 
near— 

It hasteth greatly, 

The voice of the day of the Lord; 

The day of the Lord’s anger, 

The day of the Lord’s anger, 

The day of the Lerd’s anger, 

That day of wrath; that dreadful day; 

A day of trouble and distress; 

A day of wasteness and desolation, 

A day of darkness and glominess, 

A day of clouds and thick darkness 

A day of trumpet and alarm, 

Against the fenced cities, 

Against the lofty towers.” 


In Scriptural language any great 
calamity, whether to the crops, as in 
the prophecy of Joel, or foreign in- 
vasion, is called “th day of the Lord.” 
The day of the Lord to whieh 
Zephaniah refers is without doubt the 
incursions of the northern tribes of 
what we would now call central Asia, 
or the Tartar hordes, who a few years 
subsequent for the first time broke 
over that great mountain wall, the 
backbone of thé okt world, stretching 
from the Himalayas to the Alps, and 
which heretofore had divided the civil- 
ized from the uneivilized nations of 
the earth. About the middle of 
Josiah’s reign this prophecy was ful- 
filled, and these Tartar hordes swept 
down over Nineveh and Babylon 
through Tyre and Sidon, reaching 
even to Egypt, leaving as a remem- 
branee in Judea one city, called by 
them Scythopolis, “the city of the 


Seythians.” 
Zephaniah was not alone in his 
prophecy. Habakkuk saw them from 


his watch tower of speculation, gallop- 
ing on their horses, both terrible as 
robbers and wolves. Jeremiah a few 
years afterwards in the emblem of the 
seething cauldron from the north 
designated the quarter from which the 
fiery flood of deolation should issue. 
Ezekiel, one of the captives in Baby- 
lon, announced under the name of God 
this same invasion, “Surely in that 
day there shall be a great shaking in 
the land of Irael; so that the fishes 
of the sea, and the fowl of the 
heaven, and the beasts of the field, and 
all creeping things that creep upon 
the earth, and all the men that are 
upon the face of the earth, shall shake 
at my presence, and the mountains 
shall be thrown down, and the steep 
places shall fall, and every wall shall 
fall to the ground.” (Ezek., 38:19-20.) 

This preaching of Zephaniah seems 
to have made a powerful impression 
on the young king, and we learn that in 
the eighth year of his reign, the six- 
teenth year of his age, he began to seek 
after the God of his father, and in the 
twelfth year, or when he was twenty 
years of age, he began to purge Judah 
and Jerusalem from the high places 
and the Asherim and graven images 
and molten images. Asaresult of this 
protest against the evils of the times 
there gathered around him a small 
band of courageous men who served 
the Lord with their whole heart, and 
under their tutelage and support Jos- 
iah developed into one of the strongest 
characters in the annals of Israel. The 
names of these men are given in the 
eighth and ninth verses of the lesson. 
They belonged to twe classes, states- 
men or politicians and prephets. 
Among the first were Shaphan, the see- 
retary; Maasseiah, the gevernor of the 
eity; and Jeah, the son of Joahaz, the 
reeorder. In the priestly class were 
Hilkiah the priest and, as we learn 
from other passages, Huldah, the ree- 
ognized head of the prophetic erder in 
Jerusalem, her husband, Shallunt, the 
keeper of the priestly rebes; amd more 
influential than all else, the prophet 
Jeremiah, a priest from the little coun- 
try town of Anathoth. He subsequently 
removed to Jerusalem and delivered 
his first formal address at Jerusalem in 








the thirteenth year of the reign of 
Josiah, or when he was twenty-one 
years of age, five years after his major- 
ity, according to the Jewish way of 
reckoning majority. 

The moral condition of the people 
at this time may be learned by. a care- 
ful reading of the first half of the 
prophecies of Jeremiah, delivered dur- 
ing the time of Josiah. We quote one 
or two passages: “Run ye to and fro 
through the streets of Jerusalem, and 
see now, and know, and seek in the 
broad places thereof, if you can finda 
man, if there be iny that doeth juatly, 
that seeketh truth; and I will par- 
doo her. And though they say, as 
Jehovah liveth; surely they swear 
falsely. * * * Then I said surely 
these are poor; they are foolish (that 
is, the poor men): for they know not 
the way of Jehovah nor the law af 
their God. I will get me until the great 
men (the rulers) and will speak unto 
them; for they know the way of Je 
hovah and the justice of their God: 
but these with one accord have braken 
the yoke, and burst the bonds. * * * 
The children have forsaken me and 
sworn by taem that are no gods: when 
I have fed them to the full, they com- 
mitted adultery, and assembled them- 
selves by troops in the harlots’ houses. 
They were fed as horses roaming at 
large: every one neighed after his 
neighbor’s. wife.” (Jeremiah, 5:1-8.), 

Notwithstanding this moral degra- 
dation, Josiah and the men who rallied 
around him began the work of purifi- 
cation, breaking down the altars of the 
various gods, burning up the wood- 
work, breaking ta pieces the stone 
and metal work, grinding them to 
powder or dust and seattering them 
upon the graves of their worshipers. 
Not only that, but he slew the priests 
that sacrificed at these altars and dug 
up the graves of tie priests that had 
served at these altars in the degener- 
ate days of his father and grandfather, 
and burned their bones upon the 
altars. He did not stop at Judah and 
Jerusalem. There were in the ten 
tribes settlements of the ancient peo- 
ple among the heathen population, who 
were now well disposed towards Judah, 
and in these cities the same method of 
cleansing was carried on. (Verse 
seven.) 

It comes to us with something of a 
shock when we read that the orders 
of the young king to profane the graves 
of the dead were executed. ut if 
Josiah desecrated the graves of the 
dead, for which the prophet Amos had 
denounced the king of Moab because 
he burned the bones of the king of 
Edom into lime (Amos, 2:1), Iet us 
remember that he lived in a rude age, 
that he was yet a young man whose 
years of experience had not taught 
him a broader charity. He perhaps 
felt that nothing but the most extreme 
Measures, such as polluting the 
heathen altars, could render the re- 
vival permanent. As the perseeutors 
of Manasseh had aided the revival 
under Josiah so the persecutors of 
Josiah aided the restoration of heath- 
enism after his death. 

Having spent six years in purifying 
the land from the outward manifesta- 
tion of idolatry, the king began his con- 
structive work, that of repairing the 
temple and reinstating the worship of 
Jehovah, without which the reform had 
not the slightest chance of permanency. 
While this work of purication was go- 
ing on, a collection had been taken up 
by the Levites throughout the land 
from the true worshipers among the 
remnants of the ten tribes. The su- 
pervision of this werk was given to the 
three officers of the crown above men- 
tioned. Hilkiah the priest seems to 
have determined the repairs which 
these men were to make. The Levites 
and the prophets attended to the work 
of overseeing the laborers and instruct- 
ing the choir in order that the ancient 
worship should be restored as in the 
days of David and Solomon. 

It is somewhat surprising that no 
mention ef this political reform ef 
Josiah is made by either Zephaniah or 
Jeremiah. Jeremiah had during all 
these years preached in Jerusalem, and 
if we will take time te read the differ- 
ent addresses whieh he made during 
this period we will find that they are all 
aimed at the superficialty and formal- 
ism of the worship as it was carried 
on even in those doys of reform in 
Jerusalem. Space does not permit 
quotations, but we cam not refrain 
from giving Zephaniah’s estimate of 
the Jewish people at this time. “Woe 
to her that is rebellious and polluted, 
to the oppressing city. She obeyed not 
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the voice; she received mot correc- 
tion; she trusted not in Jehovah; she 
drew not near to her god. Her princes 
with her are roaring lions; her 
judges. are evening wolves;. they leave 
nothing till the morrow. Her prophets 
are light and treacherous persons; her 
priests have polluted the sanctuary, 
they have done violence to the law. 
Jehovah in the midst of her is right- 
eous; he will not do iniquity; every 
morning doth he bring his justice to 
light, he faileth not; but the unjust 
knoweth no shame.” (Zeph., 3:1-5.) It 
was not until the discovery in cleansing 
the temple of the book of the law that 
the reformation took any deep hold on 
the ears and consciences of the peo- 
ple. This will be the subject of the 
next lesson. 











Your Kind 
of Fruit Jar 


is the Atlas E-Z Seal, because 
a touch of your finger locks 
it so tightly that aff air must 
stay out. That keeps your 

fruit and vegetables as fresh 
and flavory as when first 
picked. They can't “work.” 
They can't spoil E-Z Seal 
Jars never stick. They open 
in a jilly by a light pressure 
of the fingers. Ne twisting— 
no trouble—no regrets. See 
the generous wide mouth of the 
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—big enough to take fruit 
whole, and you can pre- 
serve green corn on the cob, 
asparagus uncut—and tom- 
atoes with aif their juices. 
Atlas E-Z Seal Jars are the 
jars without a fault. Put this 
year s preserves into them and 
you'll why someone 
didn't make them years ago. 
At all general stores. 


Write now for our booklet of 
Famus Preserving Recipes. 
We'll gladly send it free. 


Hazel Atlas Glass Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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The Boys’ Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the sol! and 
how it was made; how plants grow in it; about farm 
animais—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.—how 
they eat their feed and grow. We want to study all 
these things and many more, and any time anyone 
wants to ask a question, or doesn't understand, or 
wants to tell us something which he has noticed, we 
hope he will write us. 


LEAD PENCILS AND FARMING. 


Everyone says that old Uncle John 
who lives up on the hill farm makes 
more money in a year than any other 
two farmers in the neighborhood. 
when you ask him how he does it he 
will say, “Lead pencils; that’s all. I 
reckon I use up two or three dollars’ 
worth every year.” Once when he 
was feeling extra good after he had 
taken two loads of cattle into Chicago 
and sold them at the top of the mar- 
ket several of us got him to tell us a 
little more about how it came that he 
made more money than his neighbors. 

“You see, I always keep track of 
things,” he said. “And if I can’t do it 
in my head I use a lead pencil. I sup- 
pose you all think I’m pretty lucky 
because I picked-up a bunch of steers 
last summer at four and a half cents 
a pound and sold them this summer in 
Chicago at six and a half cents, but 
all of you, you know, had a chance 
to do the same thing only you were 
not willing to pay the four and a half 
cents which I thought the feeders 
were worth. Of course I couldn't tell 
the market was going to be as high 
now as six and a half cents a pound, 
but I kept track last year and the 
year before and the year before that 
and had it all figured out that I could 
afford to pay between four and a half 
and five cents for a good feeder, pro- 
vided the market for nished steers 
held up as high as from six to seven 
cents.” Then he stopped, but we had 
started to thinking. 

A fellow who will use lead pencils 
and keep track of things year by year 
will learn a lot and after three or four 
years he will make more money be- 
cause of it. What farm boy can tell 
what particular crop and what kind of 
live stock is making the most money 
on the home farm? Where does the 
money come from? Does it come 
mostly from the corn and hogs? Is 
the oat crop making or losing money? 
How about the hay crop? If cattle 
and hogs are being fattened for mar- 
ket how many pounds of corn does it 
take to put on a pound of hog flesh or 
steer flesh? Most farmers don't know 
these things because they feel that 
they haven't time to keep the neces- 
sary accounts. Might it not be a good 
thing if every farm boy could learn 
bookkeeping at the country school so 
that each day he could make the 
proper entries of receipts, expenses 
and time spent on each crop or class 
of animals. 

Suppose now that you had kept 
books very carefully on your home 
place for a year and found that the 
average cost of producing an acre of 
corn was $11.00, wheat $10.00, oats 
$10.00, and two cuttings of hay $9.00; 
that the corn yielded forty bushels per 
acre, the oats forty. bushels, the wheat 
eighteen bushels and the meadow two 
tons; that it took an average of ten 
pounds of corn and six pounds of hay to 
put a pound of flesh on a steer and five 
pounds of corn to put on a pound of 
hog flesh. Suppose further, that corn 
was selling at forty cents a bushel, 
oats at thirty cents, wheat at eighty 
cents, and hay at >0.00 a ton and that 
cattle and hogs were both bringing 











five and a half cents a pound at your | 


home market. When the year is over 
what has your bookkeeping told you 
about where the money is coming 
from? Well, in this case, if all the 
crops were sold on the market there 
would be a net profit for the wheat of 
about $4.40 per acre, for the corn of 
$5.00, for the oats of $2.00 and for 
the meadow of $3.00 per acre. The 
hog returns for each bushel of corn 
fed them would be about sixty cents 
worth of hog flesh while the steer 
flesh secured from each bushel would 
amount to only about thirty cents, no 
value being allowed the hay. What 
does all this tell us? A businecs man 
who didn’t know anything about farm- 
ing would say at once that the thing 
to do would be to raise corn and hogs 
and not bother about the wheat, oats, 
meadow and steers, but the good 


farmer knows that this will not do. 
The land gets tired of corn after three 
or four years and if a place were giv- 
en over entirely to hog raising there 
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would be the danger that cholera 
would come along and sweep off the 
whole herd. Every three or four 
years there must be meadow to give 
the soil a rest. When we have mead- 
ow that means that some crop like 
wheat or oats had best be grown, as 
it is with a small grain crop that the 
land is got down to meadow most 
economically. Meadow, of course, 
means hay and to what shall we feed 
our hay if it is not to cattle, horses 
and sheep. It looks, then, doesn’t it, 
as though the ordinary farmer who 
grows corn, some wheat and oats, and 
meadow and who feeds nearly all 
kinds of live stock on the place is 
wisest after all. Farming is one of 
the most complicated businesses there 
is. There is room for more brains in 
really intelligent farming than in any 
sort of manufacturing. What the man- 
ufacturer is after is to put out the 
most product at the least expense and 
still have his machinery in good shape. 
The farmer is after the same thing. 
If the manufacturer finds that keeping 
accounts helps him to determine just 
how to manage his business in order 
to make the most money, should not 
the farmer also find this true? Of 
course. It should be interesting for 
the farmer who has a complete ac- 
count of expense and profit on all his 
crops to ask himself such questions as 
these: “Should I grow more wheat 
and less oats? Would I make more 
money in the long run by leaving the 
land in meadow three years instead 
of two? Is there anything which I 
can do to cut down the cost of pro- 
ducing my corn and yet not reduce 
the yield or can I increase the yield 
and yet not bring up the cost, etc.?” 

Listen to the story of the average 
Iowa farm for the year 1909 as it was 
told me mostly by the government 
crop and census report. This average 
Iowa farm is 156 acres in size and is 
worth $83.00 an acre or a total of 
$12,648. Among the various crops it 
is divided about as follows: Corn fifty 
acres, pasture fifty acres, oats twenty- 
five acres, meadow twenty acres, bar- 
ley three acres, wheat two acres, po- 
tatoes one acre and one acre of odds 
and ends such as flax seed, sorghum, 
catch crops, garden stuff, etc. The 
United States Year Book of Agriculture 
for 1909 says that the grain from the av- 
erage acre in lowa was worth: Corn, 
$15.44; oats, $9.45; wheat, $15.77: 
barley, $10.45;; potatoes, $48.95. No 
estimate is placed on the value of pas- 
ture so I have put it at an average 
of $5.00 an acre. The Year Book does 
not take account of the value of corn 
stalks per acre nor of the oats, wheat 
or barley straw. Valuing the corn 
stalks at $1.00 per acre, the barley 
and oat straw at $1.50 per acre, the 
wheat straw at $1.00 per acre, our 
average Iowa farm brought in for the 
year 1909 $1,695, $822 of which was 
contributed by the fifty acres of corn, 
$250 by the fifty acres of pasture, 
$232.80 by the twenty acres of mead- 
ow, $273.75 by the twenty-five acres of 
oats, $33.64 by the two acres of wheat, 
$35.16 by the three acres of barley and 
$48.95 by the one acre of potatoes. 
But this $1,695 tells but one side of 
the story. These figures tell us that 
corn brings in nearly as much money 
as all the other crops put together on 
the average Iowa farm, but they do 
not tell us whether we should grow 
more corn and less meadow or more 
meadow and less corn. 

The next thing we must know is 
what it costs the average lowa farmer 
to raise these different crops. Of 
course it is impossible to tell that at 
all exactly, but the Crop Reporter for 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture makes some very good esti- 
mates on the cost of producing corn, 
wheat, and oats in Iowa for the year 
1909. These were obiained by con- 
sulting three or four hundred farmers 
in the state. It was found that the 
average cost of producing an acre of 
corn was $12.39, of oats $10.51, and of 
wheat $11.74. There were no figures 
given for the cost of producing an 
acre of the other crops, but I figure 
that an acre of barley would cost 
about the same as an acre of oats, an 
acre of potatoes about $20.00, an acre 
of meadow about $8.00 and an acre of 
pasture the cost of renting which in 
Most sections is about $4.00. It then 
took but just a little figuring to show 
that the average corn field in Iowa in 
1909 made a profit per acre of $4.05, 
or a total pront for the fifty acres of 
$202.50; that the wheat made a profit 
per acre of $5.30 or a total profit on 
the average Iowa farm of $10.60; that 





Why You Should Buy 
The Drill With This 
Disc Shoe Furrow Opener 


Hundreds of other practical, progressive farmers have 
made biz, extra cash profits by using the ov/y drill with 
a furrow opener that sows every seed even/y at a proper 
How about you? You must 
know the many advantages of making every seed count 
and of having a uxziform stand. You must know that 
any furrow opener which combines every advantage of 
the single disc and the shoé is as near to perfection as any practical 
We want to tell you a// the facts, figures and 
proof of the money-making and money-saving advantages of 


The New Peoria Drill— 


=the only one equipped with our famous Disc Shoe Furrow 
Opener. Read what one of the biggest small-grain raisers 
in the country writes: ““We 


depth, in a packed furrow. 


farmer could expect. 


July 14, 1911. 


Here’s a picture oi. 
the Disc Shoe Fur- 
row Opener used 
only on The New 
Peoria Drill. The 
shoe deposits seed 
at exactly the depth 
the disc travels. 
Write for Free book. 




















have given the drill you 
shipped a good trial and I think I can 
safely say it’s the best drill made.” 
(Wyman Land Co., Halsted, Minn.) 

Let us send you our hooklet show- 
ing opinions of others and telling why 
it will fay you to discard all other 
makes for this New Peoria, with its 
wonderful Disc Shoe Furrow Opener. 


a Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 


2405 North Perry St., Peoria, Illinois 



































APPLETON 


—made in three sizes: for custom work—26-A, neighborhood 
work 18-A, individual work 15-A. Has asolid oak frame; 

ositive feed; traveling sclf-feed apron; big throat capacity, 

our spiral too] steel knives; special springs to prevent 
inding and clogging; one Jever starts and stops both 
feed rollers and apron; flexible swivel top distri- 
butor, handy side table, detachable foot board, 
safety device to prevent breakage. 





Saved over $100 a month! 


Mr. Bert Brown of Wasco, Dl. saved over 
$100.00 a month and turned a losing proposi- 
tion into a winning one by usingan Appleton 
Self Feed Silo Filler, and feeding his cattle 
silage. Experience has proven that silage is 
acheap and very valuable feed. It stimu- 
lates the appetite and aids digestion. 
Healthy animals mean greater profit. Pro- 
gressive farmers everywhere are now Placing 
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Changed 
from “ready for the road”’ to ‘ready for busi- 
ness” in few minutes. Write today for free 
illustrated catalog. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 


432 Fargo St., 
Batavia, Ill. 























oats made a net profit of forty-five 
cents per acre or a total on the aver- 
age Iowa farm of $11.25; that barley 
made a net profit of $1.12 per acre or 
a total of $3.36 and meadow made a 
net profit of about $3.64 or a total of 
$72.80; that potatoes made a net profit 
of $18.95 per acre or a total of $18.95; 
pasture mage a profit of about $1.00 
per acre or a total of $50.00. In other 
words as closely as figures can tell it 
the average Iowa farm in the year 
1909 brought in a net profit of about 
$370 of which corn contributed over 
half and meadow about one-fifth. Per 
acre, of ail the field crops, wheat 
brought in the most money with corn 
a close second. 

If the manufacturer were looking 
over this account as rendered by the 
average farm and was not acquainted 
with farming he would suggest at 
once that the whole farm ought to be 
put in potatoes since that was the 
crop that had produced the greatest 
profit per acre or if that were not 
practical more wheat ought to be 
grown and that at any rate the acre- 
age in oats ought to be greatly re- 
duced. An experienced farmer would, 
of course, read the figures differently. 
The high returns from the potatoes 
would not tempt him to put in very 
much more potatoes because he knows 
that the potato crop is one requiring 
lots of labor. An experienced farmer 
in looking over this account might 
make a remark something like this, 
“Old Farmer Iowa, you have your 
farm divided up about right, but I 
believe that if I were running things 
I would put in more wheat and less 
oats. If you used winter wheat you 
could get your land seeded down to 
meadow just as well as though you 
used oats and your cash returns per 
acre would be so much greater that 
you could afford to buy what oats you 
needed for feeding on the market. No, 
I wouldn’t grow much more potatoes 
although they do make such a large 
profit, because they are a crop re- 
quiring so much labor that I would not 
be able to farm the rest of the land 
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right. The fifty acres of pasture don’t 
seem to be making as much money as 
they might, and I think it would be a 
good scheme to give them some at- 
tention.” 

Figuring everything up I find that the 
average acre of farm land in Iowa is 
worth, according to the last census, 
$83.00. The average rental of land in 
the state is, I would judge, between 
$4.00 and $4.50 per acre. According 
to my estimate which is based largely 
on the figures given in the Year Book 
of Agriculture and the Crop Reporter, 
the net profit is $2.37 per acre. In 
other words the average acre of lowa 
farm land worth in 1909 about $83.00, 
returned a value of about $6.87 or 8.2 
per cent on the investment. 

Now of the boys in Iowa, I wonder 
1.ow many live on farms which are 
just about like the average farm of 
Old Farmer Iowa. I wonder how 
many boys know how much clear 
profit their corn crop made last year. 
Of course not very many, for most 
farmers feel that they have no time 
to fool with keeping track of all the 
expenses and the labor they put on a 
crop. Some of you boys, though, might 
try your hand this coming season at 
figuring how much it costs on the 
whole farm to produce some one crop, 
say the corn crop, the oats crop or 
the wheat crop. T»> do this you will 
have to count in the cost of seed, the 
cost of plowing (both in horse labor 
and man labor), wear on the ma- 
chinery, the cost of planting, the cost 
of cultivation, the harvesting, the rent 
of land and the odds and ends. The 
boy who really has accurately kept 
track of the cost of producing a forty- 
acre corn field as wellas the yield and 
value of the crop produced will have 
done very nearly as much good for 
himself as that resulting from a year’s 
attendance at most country schools. 
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Truth About Records 


In the great dairy test at the Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, herds of thorough- 
bred Jerseys, Guernseys and Shorthorns 
competing (the Holstein breeders de- 
clining to enter), the Jersey herd pro- 
duced the most milk, most butter and 
most cheese, andatthe lowestcost per Ib. 

Atthe St. Louis Exposition, in com- 

etition with Holsteins, Shorthorns and 
Brown Swiss (Guernsey breeders 
declining to enter), the Jerseys were 
proved to the most economical 
producers of butter, butter-fatand milk. 

Twenty-four years ’testingin England, 
of eleven breeds, including 2902 Jerseys 
from 2 to 17 years old, showed that 
Jerseys produce butter at the lowest cost. 

The Agricultural Society of Denmark 
tested all dairy breeds for economic pro- 
duction and, at the end, recommended 
the jersey to Danish farmers, with the 
result that Denmark isnowa wonderfully 
prosperous butter-producing country. 

These are facts, Gentlemen. They 
point the way to every farmer and ever 
dairyman who wants to improve his 
herd—who wants cows that will produce 
more at less cost and give him a better 
margin of profit. 

Further information on request. 


American Jersey Cattle Club 
8 West 17th Street, New Yerk 


$253 FOR THIS SILO 


16x30, made of one- 
‘ piece staves. Best 
grade Oregon fir. 
We make all sizes 





and sell them at 
proportionate low 
prices. We'll quote 
you on any size silo 
desired. Nothing 
better than our 
Genuine 
Oregon 
Fir Silos 
Don’t buy a silo until 
you get our literature. 
We'll save you money. 


Write us today. 


INDEPENDENT SILO AND 
SUPPLY CO. 


P. 0: Box 468 
Des Moines, 
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Get the Best. 
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INDIANA SILOS 


nu 
will tellyou why Indiana Silos are 
the “best and cheapest.” Letus 
send you the Free book that solves 
the high priced feed question— 
“SILO PROFITS.” Our Factories 
are located at Anderson, Ind., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Kansas City, 
Mo. Write for Silo Catalog Today. 
INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
384 Union Bullding, Anderson, Ind. 
H. C. HARGROVE, Des Moines, lowa, 





Our Western Sales Agent. 
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i Built of one-piece clear firstaves 
se with patent swinging door and 


clincher frame. The only silo on 
Bee wish: the market where quality, work- 
pose manship of the first order and con- 

venience are combined in making 
7 that will suit the most exact- 
We also bulild fir tanks. 
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‘ Write for our free book, “The Silo 
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Here’s the only blower ensilage 
cutter that can be depended upon to 
do good work under all conditions. 
PAPREc ENSILAGE 
PNEUMATIC CUTTER 
Cuts and elevates silage with less 
power than any other cutter. Easy 
to set up and operate; no wood to J 
twist warp; elevates over 50 fect J 
Without clogging. Write for booklet, 7 
‘How to Prepare Ensilage,’’ FREE. 
y PAPEG MACHINE CO., Box 25 Yj 
Y Distributing Potnts: YW 
Des Moines Silo & Mfz. Co., Des Motnes, Ia. 
Western Implement Co., Indiana: s, Ind. 
& Cooper Co., Fond Lac, Wis. 
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The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department, Seestteme concerning dairy 
Management wiil-be cheerfully answered 








GOOD COWS ARE CHEAP, 


Good cows are cheap. 
dairymen have found this in their ex- 
p.rience. Their actual value is shown, 
however, only by keeping accurate ac 
counts of the expenses and the re- 
ceipts. This was done with some 307 
farms in New York and it was found 
that the true value of a cow increased 
much more rapidly than her price. 
For instance, the highest-priced cows 
which were held at an average of 
$53.00 a head, brought in receipts an- 
nually to the value of $121.00 while 
the low-priced cows, held at an aver 
age of $34.00 apiece, brought in but 
$22.00 annually. In other words, the 
high-priced cows brought in products 
to more than double their value each 
year while the low-priced animals pro- 
duced but little more than one-half of 
their value yearly. 

It is interesting to notice that the 
men who milked these low-priced cows 
were low-priced men, getting very lit- 
tle for their labor while those milking 
the high-priced cows were high-priced 
men. Those farms that kept the low- 
priced cows brought in to their own- 
ers an average labor income per year 
of $30.00 while those keeping the high- 
priced cows brought in an average 
labor income for the year of $1,325. 

The moral, of course, is plain. “Keep 
high-priced cows.” That alone is not 
enough, however. High-priced things 
seem to have a knack of drifting to- 
gether and the high-priced cows re 
quire, in order to do their best, that 
men of more than average ability milk 
them. Nevertheless we doubt not that 
men of lower ability would, if they had 
the high-priced cows, make more 
money than they would from the in- 
ferior animals. Being men of low abil- 
ity, however, they do not sufficiently 
realize this and the result is that the 
thinking dairymen outbid them and 
thus the best possible combination is 
secured, the good dairymen and the 
best cows. These conclusions which 
we have drawn from conditions in a 
New York county hold just as good we 
believe farther west. Here, however, 
the average keeper of cows realizes 
even less than in New York the cheap- 
ness of the good cows. 





PROFITS FROM THE VARIOUS 
BRANCHES OF DAIRYING. 


In a bulletin recently issued by the 
New York Experiment Station at Cor- 
nell, an account is given of a complete 
investigation which was conducted as 
to the expenses and profits of farming 
in a New York county. Among other 
things the profits resulting from the 
different branches of dairying on the 
farm were compared. It was found 
that there were some 269 farms on 
which six or more cows were kept and 
that of these 269 farms 89 sold market 
milk, 137 creamery milk, 51 butter, 10 
retailed milk and 9 sold veal calves. 
At this point we ask our readers to 
guess which of the five branches of 


| dairying brought in the most money 


as payment for the labor spent. At 


first thought one would not expect 
much difference. In reality though it 
was found that those farms selling 
butter brought in less than one-third 
as much income as did those on 
which milk was retailed. The follow- 
ing table gives a summary of labor in- 
come derived from the _ various 
branches of dairying in this New York 
county: 

et SNR: 65 b0.c0 cd cetdekand Ban $622 
AEE MURINE 3.2-05.200s oon’ Danton 510 
NE. 2s andaeoa aw enb<ieeo VAwewee 243 
PE INE sic ceca pacwdsess 39 
WOR GROVES. bia b6 ci dcimedds she is 729 


What puzzles us is why the fifty-one 
farmers selling butter made so much 
less money than any of the others. 
Possibly it was because they divided 
up their labor too much and as a re- 
sult were neither good dairymen nor 
butter makers. Probably their butter 
was not of good enough quality to 
compete with the creamery butter. 
Some will suggest that the butter mak- 
ing farmers should have more skim 
milk on hand and therefore make more 
money from hogs. This also was taken 
into consideration in the investigation, 
it being found that the fifty-one butter 
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makers sold an average of $49 worth 
of hogs per farm; that the 137 farmers 
selling milk to the creamery sold $55 
worth of hogs per farm while those 
selling market milk and retailing milk 
received less than $20 for their hogs. 

A discussion by our readers as to 
why those farmers selling butter se- 
cured so much less money for their 
labor than did the others should be 
interesting. 

Is butter making on the farm less 
profitable in the corn_belt than selling 
milk to the creamery? 


The Superiority of 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


is of greatest importance when butter 
feet separators may mean ihe differ 
ence between profit and loss in . 


DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 BROADWAY, 29 E. MADISON ST. 
NEW YORK. 





FRESHLY SEPARATED SKIM MILK 
FOR CALVES. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What bad effect, if any, is caused 
by feeding calves milk which has just 
passed through the cream separator?” 

Milk fresh from the separajor is an 
excellent feed for calves if properly 
balanced. One precaution which must 
be taken is to avoid feeding the foam 
which often accumulates on the top 















of the milk. A large number of our Paton: Soe ient. 
subscribers have testified that skim tation. Used and endorsed 


si ‘1885 dairy- 
men and ee ” 


$1 worth saves $20.00 


in milk and Sock = eyot 
80: chin: 
ares res, stops is 


and aos infection better for galls. 
Kills lice end ‘altos in | poultry houses toa 
"t . for 
SEND $1,"\romen Shoo {Fly to yprotsct’ 
cows, and our &-tube gravity sprayer without 
extra charge. floney baek if not 5 ri 
for Booklet, free. Special terms to agentes. 
Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept. 22 1310N. 10th St., Philada. 
Editor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is % KE. 


milk fed with the foam on it was 
very injurious to calves, causing bloat, 
stomach trouble, and scours. Our cor- 
respondent need fear no bad effects 
from feeding skim milk fresh from the 
separator providing he takes off the 
foam, does not feed it in too large 
amounts and feeds some grain rich in 
fat forming materials, such as corn or 
oats. 

















Saves on Power and Man 


- There are reasons of good, The Ohio Cutter can not clog at the 
sound merit for the undisputed supremacy speed of 650 to 700 revolutions per minute. 
the Ohio Ensilage Cutter. It is the pioneer It throws out the ensilage as quickly as it 
machine used by thousands of farmers in iscut. Impossible to feed too fast. That 
every part ofthe world. Don’tbuyamachine is why itis used by the leading agricul- 








without @ reputation. investigate thorough. experiment stations of the world. 

y. Get the best io) in the beginning 2: 

you will have no regrets in the future The QHIQ CUTTER---Free Trial 
Ohio is never idle~works any time and all First of all the Ohiois oneatenas 


times—sets a lively pace for yourmen tokeep 
it copped. 

he Ohio Cutter has the greatest capacity. 
It cuts clean instead of tearing. Guaranteed 
to perform its work satisfactory. 

The Blower Fans on Ohio Cutters 
are mounted on same shaft as the knives. 
This prevents waste of power and in- 
sures that the ensilage will 
be blown to the top of 
silo no matter how high it 
is. Can be used for cutting yo paren 
ensilage or alfalfa. 


guara: 
only that it’s built right—of best possible 
materia!, but that it will do its work. It’s 
an est guarantee on an honest cutter. 
Send for an Ohio Blower Cutter. T: 
| it, set it to work and if it don’t do all we 
claim of it, ship it back at our expense. 
That's fair to you, it’s fair to us, because 
we know the Ohio. 
Write for Cata and 
Proposition 


We can save you money on an Ensil- 
| age Cutter this year. Our special proposi- 
# tion means money in your et. With- 
y, write for 
culars. 
















Y Out obligating yourself to 
t free catalog further parti 


H. C. Hargrove 
Walnut St., Des Moines, fowa. 














r 
Solid As a Rock! 


Here is the absolutely new anchoring device 
used only on the old reliable Saginaw Silo, which 
makes it as solid as one piece of granite—as 
immovable as a mountain, It is our Handy 
nner Anchoring Hoop, which circles the inside 
of the silo above the silage and directly oppo- “at 
site the top outside hoop. It supports any stave i Ue aul 
that might loosen and prevents them falling in- .“ 
ward. ome® ones. it Sean ae qeantiee, no 4 ate ie 
justing. Cables from anchoring points to groun ; 
rods complete support that dynamitecould hardly Handy Inner Anchoring Hoop 
No loose staves! No a No blowing down! Write today for 
2, Get our famous free book, Modern Way of Saving Money on the Farm.” 
FARMERS HANDY WAGON CO., Station 33. SAGINAW, MICH. 
Station g¢, Minneapolis, Minn. Station 38, Des Moines, iowa 
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WhichOGneWillYouf 
Test on Your Farm 


for Ninety Days? 
Freight Prepaid 


Which will you try, 30 Days’ Pree or 90 Days’ Ap- 
proval Test? 

Any capacity from 200 to 950 pounds ner hour, 
according to your needs, and I'll save you from $25.00 
t $50.06 on the price. 

—The only Separator whose gearing runs in a “Bath 























of Oil” like a $5,000 automobile—Feature worth $50.00 alone. © You 
Automatically oils itsel#—Pour oil at the top, once a month $25 
from your oil jug or can—No danger of running dry, or ruining to 


it like others— No oil cups to remember to fill or turn up twice 2 day. 
—Dust-proof — Danger-proof—All gears simple 
standard built and absolutely dependable. 


GALLOWAY ’S "csi mow 


HIGH GRADE STANDARD CREAM SEPARATORS 
—Has the only revolving supply tank—worth $15.00 alone. 
—Easiest to clean me few parts come out easy and 
can’t get back out of place. 
— Easiest to run—high crank—low tank. With no high my 
lifting and no **back-breakiag’’ cranking. 
highest priced 


—Gets the finest quality cream and all of lumps -00 
or churning, as Nature's true principle is followed without anybody today—makers—catalog houses —dealers—jobbers 
or anybody cise. Write me today. 


forcing either the milk or cream the wrong way up or down. 
2 WR GaLLomay botitan, 
113 Galleway 100, Ia. 


bat 













—S& im any climate or season, no matics 
whether your milk is warm or cold. 

—Is as a machine, compact and substantial, 
as you ever saw of could fiad. Beautiful finish. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Grinnell College 


SIXTY-FOURTH YEAR 

















H. W. SOMERS, A. M, Secretary 
MARY E. SIMMONS, A. M., Registrar 


J. H. T. MAIN, Ph. D., President 


GRINNELL COLLEGE—‘‘A college with Ideals.’’ ‘* Known and recognized every- 
where as a Standard College of the highest grade.’’ The largest college, using 
the word in its proper sense, west of Chicago. Offers various courses arranged 
according to the Group System of studies, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or Bachelor of Science. 

THE GROUP SYSTEM requires, first, of all students subjects regarded as funda- 
mental to a liberal education; it permits, second, the student to choose as majors 
and minors those snbjects in which he is chiefly interested; it gives, third, ample 
opportunity for free election. 

SPECIAL FEATURES are noteworthy. Studies may be grouped with reference to 
life work—medicine, law, the ministry, social service, business, political life and 
public affairs, This grouping is an integral part of the regular liberal arts courses. 
The aim is in each case to emphasize the spirit of liberal culture as a prime ele- 
ment in the education of the professional man and the man of affairs. Ample 
laboratory equipment. Largest working college library in the west. 

HERRICK CHAPEL is a center of the college life. There is a daily chapel service 
at nine o’clock and a vesper service at four forty-five on Sunday afternoons. 
There are many special services maintained by the Christian Associations and 
the students themselves. These services are all voluntary, but they attract regu- 
larly the large majority of the students and are a notable influence in the college 
life. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING AND ATHLETICS. There are two gymnasiums ade- 
quately equipped, one for men, one for women. Special attention under skilled 
direction is given to physical training. Ward Athletic Field has all modern facil- 
ities—a one-third mile cinder track, new steel and cement grandstand, dressing 
rooms, gridiron, baseball, tennis courts. The advantages are unsurpassed. 

COLLEGE PRIVILEGES. The life in Grinnell is unusually rich in incidental privi- 
privileges, lecturers and addresses; recitals by eminent musicians; organ recitals 
on the Terril Memorial Organ; the Grinnell Oratorio Society assisted by noted 
soloists; athletic events; literary societies; clubs and college organizations of 
various kinds; all of which contribute to the richness of student life. 

PREPARATORY WORK. Girinnell no longer maintains a full four-year pgs f 
but for the present is making special — for students who are not fully 
prepared to enter the college. Sub-freshmen, or preparatory courses, will be 
offered in German, Latin (Cicero and Vergil), Mathematics, English, and, if 
necessary, one or two other subjects. Careful personal attention and supervision 
will be given, as heretofore, to students taking such courses, 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Superior instruction in all regular branches. 
equipment. 

Grinnell invites critical comparison on the basis of excellence with leading col- 
leges of liberal arts, east or west. 

The first semester, year 1911-12, begins September 15, 1911. 

For catalogue and full information address 


GRINNELL ‘COLLEGE, Dept A, Grinnell, lowa 
WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Upper Alton, Illinois 


Provides a training for a boy broad enough to prepare him for any College, University or Scientific School 

or for business life. Secures for him a generous and well-balanced development. Rated “Clase A” by 

War Department and highly recommended by the late Gen. 0. O. Howard. Ideal location near St. Louis. 

Six modern buildings designed for school purposes. Unexcelled equipment. Fireprest Extensive 

and beautiful grounds. Al) athletics under careful supervision of faculty. Tuition @500. Capacity 150. 

Waiting list annually. Write for illustrated catalog describing fully the superior advantages of this school. 
Col. A. M. Jackson, A. M.. Superintendent, Box 500. 


Excellent 























Christian University 
CANTON, MISSOURI 


A school for the higher education of young 
men and women. 
Established in 1853. 
Splendid location overlooking the Missis- 
sippi river. 
Faculty of Fourteen Experienced Teachers. 


Courses of Study: 
Classical, Scientific, Ministerial, Music 
Unsurpassed opportunities. Expenses 
very moderate. and College Prepara- 
Send for free catalog and pictorial souvenir. —— - tory Courses. 
Address Prepares for West Point and Annapolis; 
Agriculture; religious culture ; non-sectarian : 


CA RL JOHANN, President $60. Open the entire year. 
CANTON, MISSOURI W. D. MARBURGER, B. D., Headmaster. 





BUNKER HILL, ILL. 


Teaches Boys to know, to do, to 
become manly men 


im] 35 miles from St. Louis. 

a) 20th year. Individual 
attention; complete 
equipment; beautiful 
grounds, athletic and 
gymnastic training. 
) Elementary, Business 
































WALLAUss’ FARMER 


POISON IVY. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“What can I do to get rid of poison 
ivy? It is running ail around in my 
orchard, and some of it has climbed 
up in the trees. The vines adhere very 
closely to the trees, and the roots run 
all over just a little under the ground. 
What can I put on this plant to kill it? 
It is hard to find anyone to cut it out 
and clean it up in that way, as all are 
afraid of getting poisoned. I know 
that it will poison, for my boy and I 
cut out the vines under a few trees 
and got poisoned in so doing.” 

The best way to get rid of poison 
ivy is to get some person who is im- 
mune from its effects to grub it out 
thoroughly. In nearly every commu 
nity there is some such person. If it 
is impossible, however, to obtain such 
a person, the plant may be killed by 
treatment with sulphuric acid, apply- 
ing a half teaspoonful to the stem ev- 
ery two or three weeks in the spring, 
while the plant is growing fastest. Of 
course great care must be taken that 
this acid does not get on the skin or 
clothing. By taking careful precau- 
tions, we suspect that even the most 
susceptible persons could grub out 
poison ivy with very little likelihood of 
serious trouble. They should, in hand- 
ling this weed, wear special suits of 
clothes, so that there will be no dan- 
ger of transferring the ivy poison to 
other individuals. Also they should 
wash their hands séveral times daily 
in an alcoholic solution of sugar of 
lead. This solution is made by dis- 
solving sugar of lead in a sixty or sev- 
enty per cent solution of alcohol. Ap- 
plied to affected surfaces, this affords 
prompt relief, neutralizing the poison 
before it has a chance to get in its 
work. The clothing worn when grub- 
bing out poison ivy should, of course, 
be well washed. 





FARM WAGES IN DIFFERENT SEC- 
TIONS. 

According to the Canadian Farm, the 
average wages paid farm help in Can- 
ada during the summer months of 1910 
was $35.15 per month for males and 
$20.70 for females, counting board; 
and the yearly wage, counting board, 
$347.10 and $209.69. According to the 
same authority, the Departmént of Ag- 
riculture gives the average wages in 
the entire United States as $27.50 a 
month on a yearly basis; with board, 
$19.21 per month, as compared with 
$18.33 a month without board twenty 
years ago. 

It would seem at first glance that 
the wages in Canada are considerably 
higher than in the United States. The 
surface view, however, would be mis- 
leading. The average for the whole 
country includes the low-priced farm 
help and negro and peon labor. To be 
fair in comparing our country with 
Canada we must take the wages in the 
northern section of our country. Ac- 
cording to the Canadian Farm, in the 
states of Nevadaé, Montana and Wash- 
ington wages range from $50 to $54, as 
compared with $16.50 in South Caro- 
lina. In New England and the north 
Atlantic states the average last year 
was $398.28 per year, as compared with 
$347.10 for Canada. In the north cen- 
tral states east of the Mississippi river 
the average was $31.81 per month, the 
highest being in Wisconsin, $37.25, or 
$447 per year. In North Dakota the 
average was $42, or $504 per year. 





SHREWS, MOLES, MICE, VOLES 
AND POCKET GOPHERS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of November 11th, I 
note a short articie in regard to or- 
chard damage by shrews—not by moles 
or mice. For some time past I have 
noted several newspaper articles re- 
ferring to shrews, mice, moles, etc. It 
seems quite evident from these articles 
that there is a considerable confusion 
and lack of accurate information 
among farmers in regard to the iden- 
tity, nature and habits of these various 
animals. 

During the past season we have had 
occasion to study the mole question 
somewhat in detail at this station, and 
in this connection to study up the lit- 
erature on the subject issued by other 
stations. It thus appears that the men 


who have made a careful study o1 the 
subject agree on all the main points, 
but that among the writers in the 
weekly press the statements vary from 
plain facts down dangerously close to 
the inconsistencies. 

It is probably safe to say that much 
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more than 90 per cent of the person, 
woo happen to see shrews, class theg 
animals as “mice” without any furthe, 
thought, and that even a number oy 
those who can tell a shrew from g 
mouse have no notion of the differengs 
in the habits of these little animals 
Now all scientific investigations have 
shown conclusively that the shrew jg 
a flesh eating animal, living on othe, 
small animals, insécts and worms. Ap 
examination of its teeth will show tha; 
it is not a gnawing animal. Its claws 
are not powerful enough for extensiyg 
burrowing, as in the case of moles and 
pocket gophers. 

The animal doing the orchard dam. 
age, credited to the shrew in the aboy 
article, was undoubtedly the commoy 
vole or “short-tailed meadow mouse,” 
as it is frequently called. 

Shrews frequent the runways of 
these and other burrowing animals @ 
while in search of their food, and thug § 
are repeatedly caug t in the traps ge: 
in such burrows. Likewise moles ars 
frequently credited with the damage 
done by the “guests” that frequen: 
their runways. This company of 
“guests” consists of a number of spe. 
cies of field mice, rats and ground squir. 
rels. Some peopl. even confuse the 
mole with the pocket gopher, thus 
blaming the former for the damage 
done by the latter animal. 

In spite of the fact that it has bee, 
repeatedly shown that the mole lives 
almost exclusively on earth worms, 
grubs and insects, yet it is persistently 
stated that it eats roots and vegetables, 
To be sure it is true that a mole, kept 
in captivity, will eat small amount of 
plant food, yet it invariably starves 
to death in a short while on such a 
diet. A captive mole at this station ate 
a certain amount of carrots, but never 
would touch potatoes. The examination 
of the stomach of hundreds of moles at 
different statiohs shows that plant food 
forms a negligible portion of the mole’s 
bill of fare. 

The following publications contain 
valuable information relative to the 
economic status of the above mentioned 
animals: 

Bulletin No. 168, Kansas Station, 
“The Common Mole.” 

Bulletin No. 88, Minnesota Station, 
“Injurious Mammais in Minnesota.” 

Bulletin No. 113, West Virginia Ste- 
tion, “Injurious Mammals in West 
Virginia.” C. WESTERGAARD, 

West Virginia Exp. Station. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





11. A delightfal 
home school for young women and girls, Pre- 
paratory and Junior College Courses. Domestic 
Science, Music, Art. Certificates accepted by 
leading colleges. Fine buildings, Well-equipped 
laboratory. Gymnasium. Beautiful Campus, 

with tennis courts, archery range, basketba!! 
and hockey fields. Rates moderate. Music 
wand Art extra. For catalogue address 
Miss Martina C. Erickson, Prin.,Godfrey, Ill 














Certificate admits to all colleges. 


Fie Misses Spaids’ School 


FOR GIRLS—CHICAGO 

Beautiful! Exclusive! All-inclusive! 17 
embodiment of all that careful fathers a 
mothers can wish for their daughters. 

A magnificient mansion on the most fa-h- 
ionable boulevard of this famous city. Un- 
usual social advantages. The highest degree 
of mental], moral, social and physical cultur: 
directed by a faculty of specialists. Individual 
tutoring. Supplemented by frequent visits to 
the city’s musical, art and pleasure centers 
Careful chaperonage and loving home care. 
2lst year. Inquiries from parents will receive 
personal attention. 


MISS KATE LOUISE SPAIDS, 
3138 Michigan Avenue. 


COMMERCIAL 


vg COLLEGE 


10th & Oak Sts., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
6th Year. $100,c00College Building has 15 elegant 
Roons. including Auditorium and Gymnasium. 
SuHortTHann, TreewritinG, Boon-xerrinc, TELt 
Grarny anv EnGuisu. Day & NiGcut ScHOOLS- 
Write to-day for FREE Catalogue “ K ™ 


Automobile School | > 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF MOTORING, 1619 Michigan Ave., Chicago, fll. is tbe 
oldest, largest and finest equipped automobile school 
in the country. We give practical experience in re- 
pairing and driving cars. Write for illustrated caté 
F. E. Epwarps, Educational Director. 
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The first remedy to 
cure Lamp Jaw wus 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw eat 
and it sqeetne today the standard t 














cure. Don’t 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how or 
bad the case or what else you ma cv 
tried—your money back if Fleming's 
Lum pJaw Cure ever fails. Our fair pien 
of se together with full information 
on a olen and its treatment, is given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 

Veterinary Adviser - 

‘oat complete veterinary book ever prin 
= be given away. Contains 192 pages and 69 
illustrations. Write us for a free copy. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, DL 





























MINERAL 
HEAVE 


OAT io) 


Neglect Waartoy. Wa 5 


Will Ruia 









Vour Horse 
Send today 

irons” FM 9%, PACKAGE 
Permanent or money _ refunded 
6 U Re $1 PACK 
Safe-Certain Write for puive nested. 





MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
400 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, PA. 





NEWTON’S HEAVE 
“ino inblcestion CURE 
The Standard Veterinary Remedy. 
21 years sale. Send for 


YANOLLIGNOD Lsag 





The first or second $1.00 can cures Heaves. The third 
can is guaranteed te cure er money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 

and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visie” will convince any hirse owner that it will 
Sbsolutely eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has beeu afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and fai 
use n VISIO” under’. our GUARANTEES to refun: 
money if it does not cure. 

$2.00 per bottiec, postpaid on receipt of 

















VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicage i mt 








to 














SPAVIN 
CURE 


KENDALL 


has saved thousands of dollars 
and thousands of horses. The old 


reliable cure for Spavin, Ring- 
e, Splint or any lameness. 
For sale at alldruggists. Price 


$1 per bottle, 6for $5. Ms at oy 
free’ at dru 


ruggists or write to 
COMPANY, Enosbarg Falls, oo w. 


HEAVES 


POULTRY. 


Elm Hill Farm Barred Rocks 
“Weight With Quality” 


Eggs and yearling bens and cock birds at redaced 
prices. Never had a better lot of young birds matur- 
ing for the fall and winter trade. If you will want 
birds for breeding or exposition purposes later, send 


for catalogue new. 
J, E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 


ILEA’S “Ringtet” Barred Reck eges at 

half price. Pens $1.50 15, $2.50 30. Farm flock 

75 cents 15, $1.25 30,64 100. This is your opportunity. 
Mrs. J. Willis Rilea, Grand River, lowa. 


OSE Comb R.I 
: — at half price. 
22.50 A few yearling breeders for sale. 
MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Iowa, R. 2. 








Dr. fr ® 7-4 
Mich., will tell you Ser 
Write postal today. 


—— trot 

















Reds— After June ist, eggs 
Eggs from range flock, 





C. Brown Leghorns exclastvely. 
° lected farm flock, $1 per 15: $1.75, 30; 
per 100. $7.75 per 200. No culls in this rb % 4 
Gardner, Bassell, lowa. 


LIMITED number of Ancona cockerels at half 

price during July and August—#1, $1.50 and #2. 

Anconas are the egg makers. John R. Ts0n, 
Union, Neb. 


NDIAN Runner ducks. Also Kellerstrass Orping- 
tons. Catalog. Mrs. Cummins, Kenwood Park, Ia. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
perience to this department. relating to 
poultry wi!l be cheerfully answered. 











THE MAINE CURTAIN FRONT 
HOUSE. 


A subscriber wishes to know what 
the Maine Curtain Front House is, 
and how it is constructed. The latest 
form cf curtain front house built at 
the Maine station is a house built in 
units to accommodate 2,000 hens. The 
house is 20 feet wide by 400 feet long 
and is divided into sections, each be- 
ing 20 feet square. The width of this 
house is more than usual, but it is 
claimed that the opening in front is 
placed high enough for the sun to 
shine in on the floor to the back on 
the shortest days. ‘“‘The carrying ca- 
pacity of a 20-foot wide house is 66 
per cent greater than that of a house 
12 feet wide. The three sills, which 
are 6 inches square, run lengthwise of 
the house, the central one supporting 
the floor timbers in the middle. They 
rest on a stone wall high enough from 
the ground for dogs to go under after 
rats and skunks. The stone walls rest 
on the ground ana there are openings 
in it like cellar windows every 20 feet, 
to allow the air to draw through and 
keep the basement dry during sum- 


| mer. 


The floor timbers are 2 by 8 inches 
in size and rest wholly on top of the 
sills. All wall studs rest on the sills; 
the front ones are 8 feet long, and the 
back ones are 6 feet 6 inches long. 
The two sides of the roof are unequal 
in width, the ridge being 8 feet from 
the front wall. The height of the ridge 
from the sill to the extreme top is 12 
feet 6 inches. All studding is 2 by 4 
inches in size and the rafters are 2 by 
5 inches. The building is boarded 
with l-inch boards, and is papered and 
shingled with good cedar shingles on 
walls and roof. The floor is of two 
thicknesses of hemlock boards which 
break joints in the laying. 

The building is divided by tight 
board partitions into twenty sections, 
each section being 20 feet long. All 
of the sections are alike in construc- 
tion and arrangement. The front side 
of each section has two storm win- 
dcws of twelve lights of 10 by 12-inch 
glass. These windows are screwed 
on upright and 2 feet 8 inches from 
each end of the room; they are 3 feet 
above the floor. The distance be- 
tween the windows is 8 feet 10 inches, 
and the top part of it to a depth of 3 
feet 6 inches from the plate is not 
boarded but is left open to be cov- 
ered by the cloth curtain when nec- 
essary. This leaves a tight wall 3 
feet 10 inches high extending from the 
bottom of the opening down to the 
floor, which prevents the wind from 
blowing directly on the birds when 
they are on the floor. A door is made 
in this part of the front wall for the 
attendant to pass through when the 
curtain is open. A door 16 inches 
high by i8 inches wide is placed close 
to the floor under one of the windows 
for the birds to pass through to the 
yards in front. A similar door is in 
the center of the back wall to admit 
them to the rear yard when it is used. 

A light frame made of 1 by 3-inch 
pine strips and 1 by 6-inch cross-ties 
is covered with 10-ounce white duck 
and hinged at the top of the front 
opening, which it covers when closed 
down. This curtain is easily turned 
up into the room, where it is caught 
and held by swinging hooks until re- 
leased. 

The roost platform is made tight 
and extends along the whole length 
of the room against the back wall. It 
is 4 feet 10 inches wide and 3 feet 
above the floor, being high enough for 
a person to get under it comfortably 
when necessary to catch or handle the 
birds. There are three roosts framed 
together in two 10-foot sections. The 
tops of the roosts are 1 foot above the 
platform and hinged to the back wall, 
so they may be turned up out of the 
way when the platform is being 
cleaned. The back roost is 12 inches 
from the wall, and the spaces between 
the next two are 16 inches. They are 
made of 2 by 3-inch spruce lumber 
placed on edge with the upper corners 
rounded off. 

Material needed for a unit of cur- 
tain front houses: 

Lumber—These estimates do not al- 
low for waste in cutting. Spruce was 
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used in this house, but any good lum- 
ber will do. 

8 cedar posts, 
butts. 

350 feet 2x4-inch lumber for studs, 
door, window and coop frames. 

650 feet 2x8-inch plank for floor, 
joists, outside walk, etc. 

180 feet 6x6-inch for sills. 

26 feet 4x4 for corner studs and 
wall stringers. 

40 feet 2x3-inch for roosts, etc. 

215 feet 2x5-inch for rafters. 

39 feet 2x3-inch for steps. 

12 feet 2x6-inch for step frames. 

110 feet 1x8-inch boards, spruce, for 
braces for rafters. 

38 feet 1x9-inch boards, spruce, for 
doors. 

10% feet per door 6-inch boards, 
spruce, for door braces. 

2,300 feet boards, spruce or hem- 
lock, for outside boarding, walls, floor, 
roof, etc. 

100 feet boards, 
frames. 

40 linear feet 2x2-inch spruce planed 
to 1%x1% inches. 

6 feet 2x%-inch spruce. 

55 feet spruce boards for feed and 
grit troughs. 

50 feet pine for curtain frames. 

20 laths. 

6,000 cedar shingles. 

Hardware. 

1 pair double-acting spring hinges 

with screws. 


6 feet long, 6-inch 


spruce, for roost 


1 pair 6-inch heavy T hinges with 
screws. 

7 pairs 5-inch light T hinges with 
screws. 

4 pairs 3-inch light T hinges with 
screws. 


2 pairs 2x2-inch butts with screws. 

5 pairs 3-inch butts with screws. 

2 dozen No. 10 screws 2 inches long. 

20 pounds 3-penny shingle nails. 

75 pounds 8-penny common nails. 

25 pounds 10-penny common nails. 

10 pounds 20-penny common nails. 
Miscellaneous. 

2 pounds 3-penny clinch nails. 

1 pound %-inch staples. 


2 thumb latches complete with 
screws. 

2 storm windows, 12 lights, 10x12- 
inch glass. 


6 squares building paper. 

10 feet 42-inch poultry netting. _ 

3 yards 42-inch, 10-ounce duck. 

7 yards 30-inch t0-ounce duck. 

Advantages of curtain-front houses: 

The “pioneer” house was in use for 
five years with 50 pullets in it each 
year; the No. 2 house has been in use 
five years with 300 pullets each year, 
and the No. 3 house four years, and 
the house last described three years. 
Besides these four houses, the Maine 
station has had the use of another 
house of the open-front style of con- 
struction for six years with about 200 
one-year-old breeding hens in it each 
year. 

Maine is subject to long spells of 





G ET a Morse Collie, the kind with brains, grit 
and beauty. Sable and white puppies ready to 
ship. Special prices for July. MORSE COLLIE KENNELS, Oxiord, indiana. 


OR SALE—Scotch Collie pups from working 
strain and can be registered, Frank Schobert, 
Grand Ridge, LiL. 














severe cold weather, with the temper- 
ature considerably below zero at 
night, and about zero during the day, 
and with a good deal of high wind. 
During such rough weather the bed- 
ding on the floor has kept compara- 
tively dry; and the voidings on the 
platform, when the curtains are raised 
in the mornings, have been but slight- 
ly frozen. The yields of eggs during 
severe weather and immediately fol- 
lowing it are rarely below those im- 
mediately preceding it. 





NOTES, 


However severe the disease, it is 
hardly fair to the hen to treat her 
with remedies that are more severe. 
A hen afflicted with lice was given a 
bath made with strong kerosene emul- 
sion. She was most painfully blis- 
tered, and died from the effects. 

A hen with a case of sore eyes had 
her eyes bathed with sheep dip, natu- 
rally she thought death preferable. 

A hen with the desire to raise a 
family was dipped in a barrel of wa- 
ter, dipped so long that she never 
wanted to sit again and never did. 

A hen operated on by an amateur 
fcr cropbound died from the shock of 
a successful operation. 

A hen that had a tablespoonful of 
turpentine poured down her throat 
strangled to death, and so it goes. 

There are harmless remedies for 
lice. When one considers the tender- 
ness of the eyes, he realizes that only 
the mildest antiseptics can be used 
in them. In giving turpentine, mix it 
with an equal amount of olive oil, and 
give through a funnei the end of which 
is made soft by slipping a rubber tube 
over. 

We should be as humane as possible 
in treating our feathered friends. The 
doctrine of treating with severity to 
“either kill or cure” is not the kindest 
one. 





A HOUSE FOR 300 HENS, 


A subscriber wishes to hear from 
some of the Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
on the best plan for housing 300 hens. 
He is thinking of building a house to 
hold that number. 





The name pure-bred belongs to ani- 
mals which possess distinct character- 
istics of a breed and uniformly trans- 
mit them to their offspring. As a rule, 
five crosses of pure blood entitles an 
animal to membership in the breed, 
and gives the power of transmitting 
the characteristics of the breed. 
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CANADIAN LANDS 
Are You Interested? 


Can offer 800 acres wheat land at $17.00 per acre, 
04.00 acre cash, balance in five years; land situated 
five miles from town on main line C. P.R, District 
averaged 22 to 30 bu. wheat last year. Send for map 
and full particulars, or call and see me when passing 
through Winnipeg. 1 will show you the lands with- 
out cost to you. Have other land propositions to 


suit all pockets. 
W. A. KENNING 
710 McArthur Bidg., Winnipeg, Canada 


The RED BOOK of MISSOURI 


A compendium of information regarding the re- 
sources of that Imperial State is W. Ed. Jameson's 
Land List describing 100 good farms for sale in Calla- 
way County, Mo. No better blue grass, grain grow- 
ing or stock raising section in the United States. 
Write forthe Red Book of Missourt Lands and get 
the very information you need about the very farm 
you want. 


W. ED. JAMESON. Box E, Fulton, Mo. 


Read Our Booklets 


“Why They Move To North Dakota,” and 
“Dirt That Grows Dollars.”’ They'll interest 
farmers; they're free. Write 


NORTHERN IMMIGRATION ASSOCIATION 
FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 


We Mean It! 


We will have the banker guarantee your fare both 
Ways if you don't find things just as represented in our 
descriptions of beautiful southeast Minnesota. Do 
you want a square deal in an improved farm Ina first 
class diversified farming country close to the north 
Mne of lowa? If so, write us at once. 


J. L. Griswold, Dodge Center, Minn. 


RED LAKE COUNTY, MINNESOTA, 
mixed prairie and timber, AITKIN 
COUNTY, MINNESOTA (Millward Settlement), 


Park Region Clover Lands, near markets, schools, 
churches, rallroads, Rich soil, abundant water; 
for farmers, stock and dairy men. At our prices 
and terms everyone may own a home. Maps and 
particulars free. Address LAND AGENT 
«., R. 1. @& FP MY. CO., 160 Wolvin 
Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


AUCTION SALE 


10,000 Acres Choice Farm Lands 
in Wells, Stutsman and Kidder Cos., North Dakota 


July 24th and 27th, 1921, Write today for 
information and further particulars, Homeseekers' 
rates July 18,1911. 300 head choice western horses 





























will ae be sold. Address A. F. BELCIIER, Sykes- 
ton, N. D.. or SWARTHOUT LAND CO, Pettibone, 
N.D, Auctioneers: Carey M. Jones, A. F. Belcher. 





COMING TO WESTERN CANADA? 


Its broad prairies yield rich returns to the man 
who cultivates intelligently. We have a reliable 
course of Instruction adapted especially to Western 
Canadian conditions, prepared by a seore of recog- 
nized experts. which wiil save you many blunders 
and increase your profits hundreds of dollars per year. 
Full particulars free of charge. postage prepald. 


School ot Scientific Farming of Western Canada 
(Limited) WENNEPERG, CANADA 


FOR SALE 


Improved Half Section in Freeborne 
County, Minnesota 


The property of a partnership and must be sold. 
Convenient to town and nice laying land. Address 


BURTON E. WILSON, Waterico, lowa 


FARM AT PUBLIC SALE 


8743 acres 4} miles north of Madrid, Towa, 9 miles 
south of Boone, lowa. 200 acres under cultivation, 
balance timber pasture. Abundance of excellent 
water Two veins of coal under this farm, one now 
being worked at 25c a ton royalty. Coal rights go with 
farm. Farm will be sold without reserve. Sale will 
be held at farm, Wed., July 19th, at 2o’clock. No 
postponement. Come and buy a good farm at your 
own price. Address for further —— ulars, 

J. F. RACHEY, Boone, lowa 


BUY THIS ONE 


183 acres, joins town. Land in same section sold 
last week for $200 an acre. Owner wants to sell and 
will take #100 an acre and on very liberal terms. 

LOCK ROX 73, Anthon, lowa 


MINWESOTA TEREX, 70° PAGE Boo, 


compiled by the State. Accurate 
information about the price of lands in and products 
of each county. 2,000,000 acres bomestead lands. 
MONTHLY STATE SCHOOL LAND SALES. Ad- 
dress STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 
Dept. B. State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 


Splendid Stock Range 


in wonderful dairying region. 700 acres unexcelled 
grass land fronting on lake, One mile to side track 
and only 60 miles from St. Paul-Minneapolis. Bar- 
gain at only #12 per acre, #1500 cash down. 

BAKER, “EL,” St. Croix Fall, Wisconsin. 























WY BISER. IDAHO, offers wonderful oppor- 

tunities for Farmers, Investors, Suockmen and 
Relfable infor- 
Address 





Fruit Growers. Splendid climate. 
mation and illustrated literature free. 
WrIsER COMMERCIAL CLUB, Weiser, Idaho. 





AICHIGAN FAHRMS—All sizes and prices, 
easy terms, near good schools, churches, R. F. 
D,, telephone, clay loam soll; list free. The Evans, 
Hout Co., Fremont, Mich. 





SES Bw for our list and maps of our fine improved 
southern Minnesota farm —~ _e Cc. E. Brown 
Yew Richland, 


Land Co. Offices at Madelia, and N 


Mino. 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 

Chicago, July 10, 1911.—The continuous 
heat that has been “experienced over most 
of this country recently has given rise to 
serious apprehensions concerning the 
grain and other crops and has brought 
about several upward movements in grain 
pr.ces on the Board of Trade. Some sec- 
tions have suffered much more than oth- 
ers, as is always the case, and the semi- 
arid regions of the Southwest are among 
tne worst sufferers this season. Bad re- 
ports have been received from Texas, OK- 
lahoma, Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri, 
as well as from different parts of the mid- 
die west, including parts of lowa, while all 
accounts agree that South Dakota wheat, 
oats and other crops have been greatly 
injured by the long spell of extreme heat, 
unrelieved by much needed rainfall. The 
winter wheat crop turned out on the 
whole much better than was expected 
earlier in the season, and threshing _re- 
turns show a fine, large yield, the produc- 
tion to the acre being unexpectedly good. 
Of course, attention is diverted at this 
time to the crop of spring wheat, and if 
its production should be cut down ma- 
teriaily on account of hot and dry weath- 
er, prices for all kinds of wueat, winter 
wheat included, would be benefited. Thus 
far there has been nothing to boom the 


price of wheat aside from bad spring 
wheat prospects in some sections, espe- 
cially in South Dakota, for the millers 


have restricted their purchases strictly to 
..e¢ir immediate necessities, while ruling 
prices are still above an exporting level. 
The world’s exports of breadstuffs are on 
a liberal scale, but Russia and other coun- 


tries than this are getting the trade. Thus 
far the weekly flour sales by the millers 
of the country, both spring and winter 


wheat millers, have been just about equa! 
to the weekly consumption. The supply 
of wheat accumulated in the Chicago ele- 
vators is extremely large, being greatly 
in excess of such holdings reported a year 
ago, and it is prettly closeiy held by the 
clique of wealthy speculators, prominently 
identified with the market for several 


months. While wheat has been selling 
at lower pricés than a year ago, corn 
and oats have sold higher than then, cats 


especially so, and corn has been placed in 
a firmer position quite recently by fears 
that the hot, dry weather would work 
considerable injury to the growing crop, 
which has all along been doing well. In 
numerous districts corn is reported as 
heading short, and the stalks are harden- 
ing. Such reports from Nebraska, Kansas 
and parts of lowa have made changed 
conditions, alarming the farmers and 
causing them to stop selling their old corn. 
In Oklahoma the heat has been so intense 
that grain is reported as burned to a crisp, 
but the middie west has had late rains 
that helped the outlook very perceptibly, 
causing declines in grain prices. butter 
is plentiful and fairly active, the best 
creamery going at 22 to 25 cents a pound 
and best dairy lines at 19 to 21 cents. 
kges are having a very good sale at 19% 
cents a dozen for the best, and potatoes 
are firm at $4.25 to $4.50 per barre: for 
new and 80 cents to $1.00 a bushel for old. 
Clover seed is nominal at $15.50 for Oc- 
tover delivery, while timothy seed is high- 
er at $13.50 per bushel bid for August de- 
livery. 

Cattle of the better class have been 
placed in a remarkably firm position of 
late by the scanty supplies held in most 
parts of the cattle feeding sections of the 
country, and prices are on a much higher 
plane than earlier in the year. On the 
other hand, there are liberal supplies of 
thin and partly fattened cattie on the 
grassy order, these coming on the market 
freely from Texas and other parts of the 
Southwest, as well as from various parts 
of the middle west. To a very large ex- 
tent these grass cattle have been shipped 
in because the pastures have been burned 
up by the intense heat, and many such 
cattle are principally adapted for shipping 
back to the country to be properly finished 
off before being finally sold as beef cat- 
tle. A broad line has been drawn between 
fat cattle, including heifers and cows and 
heifers, as well as steers, and offerings 
that lack flesh. The occurrence of the 
Fourth of July on Tuesday of last week 
caused quite an interruption to trade, the 
day being everywhere observed as a holi- 
day, and there was such a meager supply 
on Monday, July 3d, that prices had a rise 
of 10 to 25 cents per 100 pounds, country 
shippers being evidently afraid of a bad 
market. Prime beeves sold last week 
at the highest prices seen since the ad- 
vance began two weeks ago, thus carry- 
ing out the predictions made earlier in 
the year that the market would go much 
higher. 

From investigations just made by M. F. 
liorine, the statistician employed by the 
Union Stock Yards & Transit Company, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Kentucky have 
marketed their fat cattie, and eastern 
points are not getting enough good cattle 
to supply their local needs. The grading 
of the cattle received at Missouri river 
points shows that the western supply of 
fat beeves has been used up, and Chicago 
is about the only market in the country 
where buyers can obtain fair supplies. 
There is a genuine shortage of growing 
cattle in the country, and the general 
opinion is that fat beeves are going to 
command very high prices later on. 

There was a better cattle market last 
week, so far as fat beeves were concerned, 
such lots selling at the highest prices re- 


corded since March, but by Wednesday 
the common and middling grades had 
weakened and ruled lower. Beef steers 


sold during the week largely at $5.75 to 
$6.70, the commoner lots going at $4.90 to 
$5.75 and the best class at $6.50 to $7.05. 
Steers that passed as ‘“‘good”’ sold at $6.10 
to $6.45, and a medium class brought $5.80 
and over. Cows and heifers on the butch- 
ering order found buyers at $3.40 to $6.30, 
while cutters sold at $2.85 to $3.35, can- 
ners at $2.00 to $2.80 and calves at $3.00 
to $8.25 per 100 pounds, the best selling 
later at $7.85. Milk cows were in moder- 
ate demand at $30.00 to $60.00 per head. 
There was a restricted trade in stockers 
and feeders, the former being salable at 
$3.00 to $4.90 and cine latter at $4.25 to 
$5.15. Stock and fooding heifers were in 
demand at $2.90 to $4.20. 

Hogs, as Well as beef cattle, have sold 


recently at the highest prices of the pres- 
ent season, greatly to the gratification of 
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This 80-acre farm is one of our latest. 


Level. Modern house. Furnace. 
ticulars. 


best farm land bargains really are. 


Ss. V. R. HAYES, 712 Ashton 








home and every essential to financial success. 
Acetylene gas plant. 
Ask for list of others and the book about Michigan and learn where the 


You Want a 
Home Like 
This and You 
Can Have It 


lt Will Pay 
for Itself 


It has all the charm of a delightful 
In Southern Michigan, Corn soil. 
Let me tell you the par- 





Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














their feeders, the occurrence of the na- 
tional? holiday bringing about a 
shortening in supplies in the markets of 


the country. The consumption of hog 
products has developed remarkably this 
year, and both fresh pork and cured 


meats are having a very large sale, while 
lard is in big demand. The export move- 
ment in lard and meats has doubled, over 
that of a year ago, and the packers are 
good buyers of hogs right along, paying 
the highest prices for prime young hogs 
on the bacon and light butcher order, lots 
averaging 160 to 240 pounds going at the 
best figures, while rough, extremely heavy 
sows go lowest of all. The predictions 
made by certain packers that hogs would 
fall to a $5.00 level were far out of the 
way, and owners now see that the best 
policy to pursue is to finish off their pigs 
and young hogs in first-class order. The 
hogs marketed here recently have aver- 
aged in weight 235 pounds, compared with 
240 pounds one year ago and 221 pounds 
two years ago. ‘The packers have been 
accumulating provisions to a considerable 
extent, and the first day of this month 
showed aggregate Chicago stocks of 133,- 
877,000 pounds, compared with 130,301,793 
pounds a month earlier and 91,034,712 
pounds a year ago. Statistics recently 
prepared show that during the twelve 
months ending March 31st 26,511,000 hogs 


were packed in the United States, this 
number falling 3,759,000 head below the 
average number packed annually for the 


preceding ten years. Prime hogs sold up 
to $6.95 early last week, but weakened 
later, with sales at $6.25 to $6.75. 

Sheep are much less popular with kill- 
ers than lambs this season, and prime 
consignments of spring lambs are much 
the best sellers, the call being for lots of 
lightweights. Heavy lambs or sheep have 
to go at a large discount, with no export 
demand in sight, and as for the greatly 
excessive supplies of thin sheep and 
lambs that giut the market, sales have 
been very slow as a rule, even at the ex- 
tremely low prices ruling. Fourth of July 
week made quite an interruption in trade, 
there being a smal! supply on Monday of 
everything and no market Tuesday. The 
general market this season has been an 
unusually variable one, alternating be- 
tween great declines and equally great 
advances, but inferior stock has sold un- 
satisfactorily almost invariably. Early 
range shipments have included good num- 
bers of feeders, whiie good bargains were 
obtainable, sales of such stock being made 
very much lower than a year ago. Most 
such transactions were from $1.25 to $1.50 
per 100 pounds lower than when the 1910 
season opened. The supply of southern 
spring lambs from Kentucky and Tennes- 
see is falling off in volume, and other sec- 
tions must be depended upon from now on. 
The “crop” of spring lambs of the two 
Virginias is later than usual on account 
of the long drouta. Spring lambs have 
been selling lower, buyers paying $4.00 
to $7.40, while clipped, fed lots sold as fol- 
lows: Ewes, $2.00 to $4.50: wethers, $4.00 
to $5.00; — ks, $2.00 to $3.50; yearlings, 
$4. 00 to $6.2 

Horses we re in extremely poor demand 
last week, and it was fortunate for sell- 
ers that so few were offered., It was the 
kind of a market to be expected Fourth 
of July week, the auctions being aban- 
doned, and prices were largely nominal. 
Most of the sales were made between _ 
and $225 per head. Ww 








RAINFALL FOR THE SEASON. 

In the table which appears below we 
give the government report on rainfall 
from March 1, 1911, to the date indicated. 
The figures given represent the percent- 
age of rainfall as compared with the av- 
erage as determined by past records cov- 
ering many years. If the figure is 75, it 
means that the rainfall at that point from 
March ist to date has been only three- 
fourths as much as the average of pre- 
vious years. If the figure is 110, it means 
that the rainfall this year has been 10 per 
cent greater than the past average. ©ur 
readers should study this table each week. 

(Corrected to July 5.) 
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IT’S A “JOY RIDE” 
FOR ALL CONCERNED! 


You “Auto” Consign Your Hogs To 


CLAY," ROBINSON & Co. 
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Minnesota Clover Belt 


150,000 acres in Cass and Itasca County, only 2 to 5 
miles from new S00 R. KR. 45 bri. oats, 24 tons clover 
and timothy worth #12 ton, and 250 bu. potatbes worth 
65c per bu. from #16 land with only $3 per acre cash, 
balance easy. €480 makes the first payment on 160 
acres, with timber for fencing, building and fuel. and 
range for stock. Questions gladiy answered. I go 
again July 3ist. Call or write me today. Do it now. 

C¢. C. WOODARD. The Land Man. 
407 Clapp Block. Des Moin« s. lowa 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and bookiet of farm views 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


FOR SALE 


Minnesota, No. and So. Dakota improved farms and 
raw prairie and timber lands. 86.00 Lo 8100.00 per acre 
Rich, productive soil. Fast growing country. W rite 
for latest price |ist. 

LAMM & HOHMANN LAKD COMPARY, 








Mankato, Minnesota 





160 ACRES 24 mi. of Garnett: fairly well improved, 
nice laying piece of land; belongs to 

heirs and must be sold. Price ®8.v000. 
160 ACRES 3 mi. of Mont Ida; fine land, fair im- 
provements; belongs to widow lady 

who is anxious to sell. Price #8.500. 
Do not wait fo write, come at once. SPOHN BROS., Garnet, Kansas 





**$40 PER ACKE 
is what many a Murray county, Minnesota, farmer is 
taking from his land this season, notwithstanding the 
drouth. Come and invest in beautiful Southwest 
Minnesota, in the Corn and Clover country, only 24 
miles from the Iowaline. Prices right." 
BURT I. WELD - Slayton, Minn. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


Culver Stock Farm for Sale 


One mile east of Montgomery City, Mo., containing 
365 acres. Allin cultivation except 40 acres timber. 
Address W. W. CULVER, Culver Bidg.. St. 
Louis, Mo., for full description. 


Southern Missouri Lands 


If you want to become independent, buy a farm in 
Scott County. Missouri, in the rich drained lands that 
raise anything and raise it certain, All we ask is @ 
chance to “SHOW YOU."' Prices are very reasonable. 
Write me for literature. F. S. BICK, Oran, Mo. 


lowa Lands For Sale * orar3 
to $90 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 


IOWA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS 


Write for our free list of bargains. 
H. L. CRAVEN & CO., Onawa, low2 


OR SALE OR RENT —Good 590 acre Missouri 

farm that will produce as much money at haif 

the cost or rent as an Iowa farm. Possession March 
1, 1912. N. Hodgson, Owner, Des Moines, lowa. 























J ONEY-MAKING FARMS throughout 15 
* states; great variety. size and price. Stock and 
tools included with many to settle estates quickly. 
Mammoth illustrated catalogue No. 34 free. E. A. 
Strout, Station 2687, Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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STIFLE SLIP IN A COLT. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“I have a six-weeks-old colt whose 
stifle slips out of joint every time it 
lies down. When ‘t gets up the joint 
stays that way till it is pushed in place. 
Otherwise the colt is doing well. Can 
you suggest a remedy?” 

Stifie slip in" young animals is gen- 
erally due to weak ligaments at the 
stifle joint. In cases in which the 
joint is easily pushed into its proper 
position the chief trea*ment necessary 
is that which will strengthen the liga- 
ments. Frequent bathing in cold water 
and frequent rubbing helps. If this 
is not sufficient to strengthen the liga- 
ments the application of a blister may 
do the work. A good blister is made 
by mixing one tablespoonful of red 
iodide of mercury with three table- 
spoonfuls of lard. If home treatment 
does not soon cure the trouble a vet- 
erinarian should at once be called in. 





LAMB TROUBLE. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Our April and March lambs did fine- 
ly till about ten days ago when they 
got sick, Their ears commenced to 
droop, hanging down against the heaa 
and then swelled to nearly twice their 
natural size. Their eyes swelled shut. 
The appetite does not seem to be af- 
fected. Lambs which in the morning 
are looking all right will in the evening 
be affected with this trouble.” 

The ear trouble is a new one to us. 
If any of our readers have suggestions 
to make concerning treatment we will 
be glad to hear from them. Sore eyes 
in lambs is generally quite easily 
cured, simply by washing them out 
with a strong coal-tar dip solution. It 
would be well for this correspondent to 
wash the affected ears daily with a dip 
solution, 


COUNTY HOSPITALS, 


Notwithstanding the enactment by 
the legislature of what is known as 
the county hospital law, farmers take 
hold of the matter very slowly. Iowa 
seems to be in the lead in legislation 
in this matter. Wallaces’ Farmer has 
given what help it could to the move- 
ment, believing that every county 
should have a hospital where the farm- 
er and his family, when in need of it, 
could receive the very best modern 
treatment under the most sanitary con- 
ditions and at the minimum of ex- 
pense. Two counties, Washington and 
Jefferson, are now building hospitals 
under this county hospital law. Sin- 
gularly enough, it was defeated in 
Clay county, where we believe the 
movement originated, thus verifying 
the old adage that “a prophet is not 
without honor save in his Own coun- 
try.” 








BARLEY BULLETIN, 


Farmers’ bulletin No. 443, dealing 
with the growing of bariey. should be 
in the hands of all of ovr readers. It 
tells of the best varieties of the two- 
row, the six-row, and tie hull-less 
types. The place barley should occu- 
py in rotation is discussed and guite 
complete information is given con- 
cerning the methods of seed bed prep- 
aration, seeding and harvesting. The 
bulletin may be obtained free on ap- 
plication to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 





FENCING CEMETERIES. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A cemetery is situated on my farm. 
They have fenced along the road and 
haif way along the cemetery with 
woven wire, and wish to turn sheep in 
to keep down the brush. Am I obliged 
to fence the other half with woven 
wire? I have no stock running in the 
field adjoining, but have offered to 
fence the other half with barb wire.” 

We can not find any special law 
with reference to the fencing of ceme- 
teries, and we assume that the general 
law would cover this, and this would 
Tequire our correspondent to make a 
tight fence if the other parties wish it. 
See the law as recently published in 
the Farmer. 





IOWA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN. 

For week ending July 9, 1911. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
Excessively high temperature and bright 
sunshine prevailed during the first half of 
the week, the heated period culminating 
in maximum temperature considerably 
above 100 degrees: the highest tempera- 
ture reported being 111 degrees in the 
Southeastern counties. While showers oc- 


Curred over the larger part of the state on 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


the night of the 5th, the drouth remains 
practically unbroken. The showers af- 
forded temporary relief in narrow belts 
and spots, coverin~ probably three-fourths 
ot the state, and a few localities reported 
rainfall su:ficient for present needs, but 
over the bulk of the state the amount was 
too light to give material benefit. Most 
of the corn is still holding its own remark- 
ably well, but some of the earliest planted, 
especiaily in the southern counties, has 
been seriously injured and if rain does not 
come soon the crop in those sections will 
be light. Haying and small grain harvest 
have progressed rapidly under favorable 
conditions. Threshing has begun and 
early reports indicate a good quality and 
fairly good yield of winter wheat. The 
yield of oats varies from fifteen to thirty- 
bushels. The hay crop will average be- 
tween one-half and three-fourths ton per 
acre. Pastures afford but little feed, and 
in many localities hay is bing fed to stock. 
Potatoes and garden truck show serious 
damage. Wells are failing and water for 
stock is getting scarce. 
GEORGE M. CHAPPEL, 
Section Director. 





WISCONSIN FARM CROP REPORT. 

July 1, 1911.—Crop reports for July ist 
seem to indicate that the good weather 
conditions which have prevailed during 
the spring and early summer still exist, 
and with a few exceptions most crops are 
moving onward to a good harvest. 

Many reporters mention that the con- 
ditions are two weeks in advance. 

However. the prevailing high tempera- 
ture has made severe demands upon mois- 
ture and a few localities report that dry 
weather is doing some damage. 

The hay crop is nearly harvested and a 
shortage of rainfall just about harvest 
time gave the farmers an opportunity to 
cure it with little damage. 

Clover was as predicted, light, but .al- 
failfa was very good. 

The exceptional growing conditions have 
stimulated tue heavy growth of straw in 
grain crops and some reports show much 
lodging. 

Corn seems to be enjoying very good 
conditions and making good growth. Cut- 
worms did some damage in the early sea- 
son, but. the second planting has had fa- 
vorable conditions and is well forward. 

Up to the present time, tobacco is doing 
well and there is every indication that 
growers will enjoy an exceptional season. 

A large amount of the small fruit has 
been harvested and was & good crop. 

The larger fruits seem not to promise 
so strongiy as a while ago, as blight 
seems to have done some damage. 





THE SHEEP CENSUS. 


The census bureau has issued its pre- 
liminary statement of the number of 
sheep in the country from which we take 
the following statistics: 
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CROP NOTES. 


Yankton Co., S. D., July 3, 1911.—Farm.- 
ers are cutting wheat here now. It will 


average twenty bushels to the acre. Corn 
is fine. Early potatoes half crop, Hay 
light. Less rain than last year. Flax 


good, not much sown here. Spring chick- 
ens are ready to fry.—W. Hr Walcott. 

Floyd Co., Iowa, July 10, 1911.—Have 
had practically no rain here for over six 
weeks, but crops still looking fine on the 
heavy prairie soil. Oat straw quite badly 
lodged and the yieid will be somewhat re- 
duced by smut and rust. Corn looks the 
vest for a good many years, but if there 
is no rain this month it cannot ear well. 
Early potatoes very poor. Hay crop the 
lightest for ten years, and pastures short. 
Had good rains in the next county east 
this week.—Geo. F. Krause. 





PROTECTION FROM FLIES. 

Shoo-Fly is the product of the Shoo-Fly 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. 22, 1310 N. 
Tenth St., Philadelphia, which has been 
on the market for many years. It will 
keep flies off the cows a other live stock. 
It is applied by a sprayer, and our readers 
can get sufficient Shoo-Fly to protect 206 
cows and their gravity three-tu sprayer 
for $1.00, as per the special offer which 
appears in the advertisement on page 1037. 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
3—Miller & Northy, Morley, Lowa, 
4—Briggs Bros., Glidden, Iowa. 
Oct. 5—W. A. Hale, Anamosa, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—N. A. Lind, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—Carl Sparboe, Elisworth, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 13—A. L. Grimm, Zearing, lowa. 
Oct. 17—W. J. McLain and Walpole Bros., 
Rock Valley, Iowa. 

Oct. 18—E. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 
Oct. 26, J. A. Kilgour, Sterling, Ill. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 27—Matt Baker, MitchellviNe, Iowa. 


HEREFORDS. 
Nov. 9—Makin Bros., Grandview, 
sale at Kansas City. 


Mo.; 


Feb. 5—H. W. Miller, Peterson, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 5—W. A. Hale, Anamosa, Towa. 


Oct. 26—C. B. Dannen & Sons, Melbourne, 


Iowa. 
Nov. 8—W. S. Corsa, White Hall, Il. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Oct. 4—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Oct. 5—Ed Hickey, Gretna, Neb. 
Oct. 12, Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—Peter Ellerbroek, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—J. O. James, Braddyville, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—R. A. Jefferis & Sons, Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 
Jan, 25—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
Jan. 31, John Miller, Rock Valley, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—Ruebe! Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
treb. 2—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 2, Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—Samuel Tillinghast, Peterson, Ia, 
Feb. 3—Peter Ellerbroek, Sheidon, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—H. W. Miller, Peterson, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—J. M. Peery, Alvord, Iowa. 
Feb. 20—Farver Bros., Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
Feb. 21—C. L. Thuirer, Fostoria, Iowa. 
Feb. 26—Ed Hickey, Gretna, Neb. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Oct. 6—C. W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa. 
Oct. 14, Dr. R. C. Seaman, Cherokee, Ia. 
Jan, 16—R, C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jan. 17—C. A. De Vaul and A. H. Moen, 
Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 18—Peter Jacobs, Ellswor Minn. 
Jan. 19—R. A. Jefferis & Sons, k Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 
Feb. 14—C. W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach ue not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issvuein order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. M. C. Cramer, of Monroe, Iowa, in- 
tends to hold an early fall sale of Duroc 
Jerseys, particulars of which will appear 
in later issues. 


J. A. Kilgour, of Sterling, Ill., claims 
October 26th for his Short-horn sale. Mr. 
Kilgour reserves all his bulls for this sale 
—ten head in all—two sired by Whitehall 
Sulan and eight head by his present herd 
bull, Scotch Sultan. Our readers should 
keep this date in mind. 


Mr. G. H. George, of Monticello, Iowa, 
has several extra good young Short-horn 
bulls for sale, among them a couple of the 
best young Scotch bulls that the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer representative has came 
across. See announcement on page 1043, 
and if you are at all interested in buying 
make Mr. George a visit. He is nicely 
located on a large well improved farm one 
mile east of Monticello. Kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing Mr. 
George. 


Fall Duroc Jersey boars and gilts, also 
spring pigs of both sexes are advertised 
for sale by W. G. Jones, Macomb, IIl., in 
this issue. Mr. Jones advises us that he 
can furnish pigs not akin, and he guaran- 
tees his pigs to be exactly as represented. 
He will be giad to send our readers infor- 
mation with regard thereto by mail, or he 
will be pleased to have them come and 
look the pigs over in person. Note his 
advertisement in this issue, and when 
writing him, mention this paper please. 

Maine Valley herd of Short-horn cattle, 
owned by J. N. Dunn, Central City, Iowa, 
is one of the oldest established herds of 
Scotch Short-horns in the state, and has 
furnished much good breeding stock to 
other herds. It was established more 
than a third of a century ago by the late 
Chandler Jordan, who in later years took 
his son-in-law, J. N. Dunn, in partner- 
ship with him. At present Mr. Dunn is 
advertising some good young Scotch bulls 
for sale, and would also sell cows and 
heifers. See his announcement this week 
on page 1043 and write, or visit, Mr. Dunn 
if interested in buying. 

Mr. C. A. Davis, the long time Poland 
China breeder at Galva, Iowa, will ask for 
a share of the patronage of Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers this fall from those want- 
ing to buy a fall or spring boar. Mr. 
Davis has been working to increase the 
size in his hogs and will have a splendid 
lot to offer. The Lawson-bred hog, Junior 
Prospect, a high-class hog of the big type, 
heads the herd and is the sire of a lot of 
the spring pigs. The Miller-bred hog, 
Tecumseh Chief Price, is the sire of a 
part o. the pigs and ail of the fail boars. 
This is a hog of much fleshing qualities. 
His get will suit many of the more dis- 
criminating buyers. Watch for later is- 
sues. 

Messrs. I. H. Graham & Sons, the Duroc 
Jersey breeders at Cherokee, Iowa, were 
visited recently by a Farmer _representa- 
tave who found one hundred and forty 
spring pigs, mostiy of early farrow, that 
were perhaps the largest of any seen by 
the writer this year. True, they have 
been well cared for, and we should say 
that they have responded accordingly. 
The main herd boar and the sire of most 
of the pigs is Cherokee Muncie, a son of 
Muncie Chief amd out of a dam by Ne- 
braska Belle’s Ohio Chief; a boar that pos- 
sesses much scale with extra breadth of 
back and of good conformation through- 
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You can save as much answering this little ad- 

vertisement as if it covered a page. 
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out. Messrs. Graham also have a number 
of desirable fall boars. They expect to 
hold a boar sale this fall and also a bred 
sow sale the coming winter, the dates of 
which have not yet been fixed. Watch 
for them, 

Col. H. 8. Duncan, of Clearfield, Iowa, has 
made a spiendid record as an auctioneer 
of pure-bred stock. He is yet a young 
man, but has long enjoyed a good trade 
among leading breeders of pure-bred 
stock, an use of his success and 
marked ability he is employed as instruc- 
tor in the Missouri Auction School, of 
‘1renton, Mo. This in connection with his 
regular auctio: work makes him a very 
busy man, for he already was one of the 
most largely employed auctioneers in the 
business. He already has a large list of 
sales booked for the coming year, but 
still has open dates which he will be 

eased to book for our readers Intending 

olding a public sale of pure-bred stock. 
See his announcement elsewhere in this 
issue and write for free catalogue of 
po mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when 

Breeders and admirers of Chester 
Whites will no doubt be interested to 
learn that Mr. W. E. Gaffey, of Storm 
Lake, Iowa, an unusual promising 
lot of spring pigs. His last year’s crop 
was exceptionally good, as many of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers know who patron- 
ized by Mr. Gaffey, but the pigs this year 
show much more length and besides they 
have a little more bone. The 1910 show 
sows both have litters by Fair Boy. 
These are good enough that some of them 
will be out at some of the leading shows 
this fall, as Mr. Gaffey intends to make 
quite an exhibit. The yearling herd boar, 
Silver Chief, is a hog of great length and 
of about the right type. He and Fair Boy 
are the sires of most of the one hundred 
and forty pigs now on the Gaffey Farm. 
Two very choice litters are by Chickasaw 
Chief 2d and out of sows by Modeler. This 
is the blood that captured the ribbons for 
Ww. F. Hemmerling. Full particulars con- 
cerning Mr. Gaffey’s herd will appear in 
due time. Waich for the announcement. 

Mr. A. L. Neville, of Aurelia, Iowa, has 
one hundred and twenty-five very toppy 
Duroc Jersey ae pigs which should at- 
tract the breed’s admirers a littie later in 
the season when they will te offered for 
sale. A number of our readers were buy- 
ers from Mr. Neville last year and aill 
report themselves as being well pleased 
with their purchases. Mr. Neville has a 
little better lot to offer this year than 
last and a considerable more of them. 
The brood sows found on Mr. Neville’s 
farm are the equal of many of the best 
found in the herds of the more prominent 
breeders. The judgment displayed in 
their selection is a direct compiiment to 
Mr. Neville. Golden Model 22d, a son of 
the champion Golden Model 2d, is at the 
head of the herd and is the sire of about 
one-half of the spring crop of pigs. A few 
other good sires are represented to sup- 
ply a variety of breeding. It is one of 
the good herds to keep in mind if looking 
for either a fail boar or a spring pig. In 
a later issue we will give more particulars 
concerning the herd. 

Messrs. Brown & Walker, Clarinda, 
Iowa, report a good trade in Angus bulls 
the past season, and also that they have 
a nice lot of calves coming on. They 
have around twenty calves sired by their 
well known herd bull, Brookside Erin, an 
Erica prize winning son of The old cham- 
pion Black Woodlawn. They are out of a 

ood class of dams of popular breeding. 

essrs. Brown & Walker also have a nice 
start in registered Percherons, with the 
1910 Internation champion, Helix, in 
service. This great horse has proven very 
satisfactory in his new home, and it is a 
mater of pride to Iowans that his home is 
in Iowa. Messrs. Brown & Walker are. 
raising six spring colts, one a very prom- 
ising stallion colt is out of the show mare, 
Imp. Salicorne, the second prize mare at 
the last Paris Percheron show, and the 
dam of the first prize stallion colt at the 
last International. They call their breed- 
ing establishment the Coldbrook Stock 
Farm, and it promises to become one of 
the most important pure-bred stock farms 
of the west. 

Mr. W. R. Bennethum, of Madrid, Iowa, 
has a new Duroc Jersey announcement in 
this issue, in which he calls attention to 
the fine lot of pigs he now has to offer the 
trade, and which should interest our _read- 
ers looking for high-class Duroc Jersey 
herd headers of the choicest breeding. 
“he boars he is offering are sired by his 
well known herd boars, Golden Model, the 
noted sire of champions; Advancer Ist, 
a first prize winner and the sire of win- 
ners; and some are by Crimson Chief and 
Golden Rod King, the latter a Van Patten- 
bred hog of the choicest breeding. Mr. 
Bennethum has made a success raising 
the type of Duroc that is popular, and has 
bred some prominent winners, including 
Model Top, Golden Model 2d, and others. 
he will be pleased to hear from our read- 
ers interested in buying high-class herd 
headers, either of early spring farrow or a 
fall yearli He has five good fall year- 
lings, sired Advancer Ist, and one good 
spring — ng that is the 
latter sired by Golden Model. 
Bennethum, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. or make him a visit at his 
farm near Madrid. 
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HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, 

A school that has grown steadily in 
favor is Highland Park College, of Des 
Moines. The regular school term opens 
this year on September 5th. Other terms 
open October 18th, November 28th, Janu- 
ary 2d, February 20th, April Ist, May 14th 
and June lith. New classes are formed 
each term. The school runs al! through 
the year, and scholars can enter at any 
time. This schoo! has a number of prac- 
tical courses not found elsewhere. Their 
engineering courses are a particular fea- 
ture of the college. This department in- 
cludes civil, electrical and mechanical en- 
gineering, and special courses are pro- 
vided in telephone, electrical, steam, ma- 
chinery, and automobile engineering, as 
well as a twelve weeks’ course in gas, 
automobile and traction engineering, shop 
work being a feature of every course. 
This is one of the most interesting de- 
partments of the school, and one which 
many young men from the farm will be 
especially interested in Mr. Longwell, 
resident of Highland Park College, Des 
Moines, Iowa, will be glad to correspond 
with any of the young men on the farm 
who desire to get a thorough knowledge 
in practical engineering and machine 
work. The other courses are mentioned 
in the college advertisement on page 1039, 
and President Longwell will be glad to 
send the college catalogue or the special 
catalogue for the various departments as 
desired. He would like to have you write, 
mentioning the course in which you are 
most interested. 


A GUARANTEED HEAVE REMEDY. 

The Mineral Heave Remedy Company, 
of 400 Fourth avenue, Pjttsburg, la., 
guarantee a $3.00 package of their Mineral 
jleave Remedy to cure any case of heaves 
or the money will be refunded. They find 
too that in many cases the $1.00 package 
is sufficient to cure. They have received 
information from horse owners who have 
used the $1.00 package to this effect. 
They have hundreds of letters which have 
come to them entirely unsolicited from 
those who have used their remedy, tell- 
ing of the cures it has effected and they 
would be glad to correspond with any 
reader of Wallaces’ armer who has horses 
which are troubled with heaves. They 
will send a $3.00 packaze on receipt of the 
price, and in case it is used according to 
their directions, and it does not effect a 
cure, they will cheerfully refund the 
money. They have issued a descriptive 
booklet telling about their Mineral Heave 
Remedy which they will be glad to send 
on request, but if you have a horse with 
heaves, they suggest that you send for a 
$5.00 package and feed their remedy ac- 
cording to direcions. They feel confident 
that the reader of Wallaces’ armer who 
does this will be more than satisfied with 
the results secured, 


A SUCCESSFUL TRACTOR DITCHER. 

This is the general verdict with regard 
to the Buckeye Traction lDitcher made by 
the Buckeye Traction Ditcher Company, 
Findlay, Ohio. The Buckeye digs three 
linea! feet per minute, three feet deep in 
ordinary soil, and other depths in pro- 
portion, at an actual cost of five cents per 
rod, including labor, fuel, etc. The ma- 
chine will ditch from 100 to 150 rods a day, 
and the manufacturers claim ata saving of 
from 25 to 50 per cent over the old hand 
labor method, The machine is self pro- 
velling and furnishes its own power to go 
rom point to point. The manufacturers 
point out that it makes a truer and more 
perfect grade than ditches dug in the old 
way, and that it is very popular in a 
neighborhood where it has once been used. 
Their catalogue No. 2 tells all about their 
ditcher, giving a number of attractive il- 
lustrations thereof, similar to the one re- 
produced in their advertisement which 
will give an excellent idea of just how 
their ditcher works. Either a postal card 
or letter request to the Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher Company, Findlay, Ohio, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer, will bring it. 

THE APPLETON SELF-FEED SILO 

FILLER. 


It will not be long until a good many 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer will be in- 
terested in buying a satisfactory silo filler, 
as a good many new silos have been put 
up this year. The Appleton Manufactur- 
ing Company, of 432 Fargo St., Batavia, 
l1ll., illustrate and catt particular attention 
to their Appleton self-feed silo filler in an 
advertisement on page 1036. This filler is 
made in three sizes, the largest size being 
the 26A for custom work, the second size 
being the 18A for use in neighborhood 
work, and the third the 15A for the indi- 
vidual farmer. The Appleton silo filler 
has solid oak frame, positive feed, ravel- 
ing self-feed apron, big capacity, four 
spiral tool steel Knives, special springs, 
and one lever starts and stops both knives 
and feed rollers. There are other features 
wi. regard thereto which the Appleton 
Manufacturing Company will be glad to 
tell you, as they have issued interesting 
literature with regard to filling the silo 
which they will be pleased to send on 
request. Just write them at the above 
address. 

IMPROVED SEED DELIVERY ON VAN 
BRUNT SINGLE DISK DRILLS. 


The Van Brunt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of 142 Van Brunt street, Horicon, 
Wis., who have been successful manufac- 
turers of grain drills for many years, 
many of their drills being in use in Iowa 
territory, call particular attention to the 
new forward seed delivery which they 
have placed on their drills. This delivery 
discharges the seed within the circumfer- 
ence of the disc, and the seed is carried to 
the bottom of the furrow through closed 
boots, giving uniform depth of seeding, 
and insuring perfect covering. There are 
many other desirable features of Van 
Brunt single disk drills, mentioned in 
their adverisement on page 1030, in which 
they illustrate the new seeding device, and 
they invite Wallaces’ Farmer readers to 
send for their interesting literature on 
drilling. which likewise gives full informa- 
ti om with regard to the various Van Brunt 

There is no re but that the 
to put in wheat and all smal! grains 
is with the drill. It saves seed, and gives 
a bigger yield. In fact. it is the general 
experience of the man who has used the 
drill, that it will pay for itself in a single 
season where fifty or more acres of grain 
is grown through the increased yield it 
will give over broadcasting. If you are 











not already an owner of a good disk drill 
by ail means write the Van Brunt Manu- 
facturing Company for the interesting lit- 
erature they have issued. The mention of 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing them will 
be appreciated by ourselves as well as the 
advertiser. 

A LIVE oor BREEDER AND 

UCTIONEER. 

=. I nn of Sac City, Iowa, is 
not oniy an auctioneer, but also a breeder 
of live stock, having Short-horn cattle, 
Poland China hogs and Shropshire sheep. 
Mr. Lookingbill makes a specialty of live 
stock sales, and he will be glad to corre- 
spond with readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
desiring to hold sales this fall. He has 
some good fall dates open, and will be 
pleased to give terms, etc., on application. 
He also invites inspection of his Short- 
horns, Poland Chinas and Shropshires, 
and will cheerfully answer any corre- 
spondence with regard to same that our 
readers may desire to send. He will be 
glad to talk with them personally about 
sales, or to show them his Short-horns, 
Poland Chinas and Shropshires if they will 
arrange to make him a visit. Note his ad- 
vertisement in this issue, and when writing 
him mention this paper. 


THE NEW PEORIA DISK SHOE 
FURROW OPENER DRILL, 


A special feature of the Peoria Disk 
Grain Drill is the disk shoe furrow opener, 
an illustration of which will be found in 
the manufacturer's advertisement on page 
1036. This drill is made by the Peoria 
Drill & Seeder Co., 2405 N. Perry St., 
Peoria, Iil., and they invite Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers who do not already have 
a disk drill to be sure to write and get 
particulars concerning the new Peoria. A 
good idea of the disk shoe furrow opener 
which is only found on the Peoria drills, 
can be gained from the illustration in their 
advertisement, and the manufacturers 
have issued literature describing this and 
the other special feaures of their drill in 
detail. Either a posta? card or letter re- 
quest will bring full information. 


PORTABLE GRAIN BINS. 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who do not 
have enough crib or bin room should find 
it profitable to buy a portable bin or crib. 
A type of portable crib which has been 
very popular is the Northfield advertised 
on page 1031. It is a combination grain 
bin and corn crib, and is sold direct from 
the factory on fifteen days’ trial with a 
positive guarantee that it will be satis- 
factory or the money refunded. It is 
shipped in sections, freight prepaid, and 
is easily set up. The manufacurers are 
the Northfield Iron Company, 116 Water 
street, Northfield, Minn., who have issued 
interesting literature telling all about 
their bin, and taney will be glad to send 
same to readers of Wallaces’ Farmer on 
request. Either a postal card or letter 
request will bring this catalogue. Read 
their advertisement.~ 

FARM PUMPS. 

The reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who has 
been having trouble with his pump this 
year should write for the booklet entitled 
“Water Supply for the Home,”’ which has 
been issued by the Goulds Manufacturing 
Company. This booklet describes the va- 
rious styles of Goulds pumps which repre- 
sent years of successful manufacture. 
»he makers are tne Goulds Manufacturing 
Company, of 98 W. Falls St., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. They make a pump for every pur- 
pose that could be desired. They claim 
that their pumps are the easiest working, 
and the most durable of any manufac- 
tured, and ask for an opportunity to prove 
their claims. The literature they have is- 
sued is interesting, and will be of interest 
to our readers. Write for it. 


THE PERFECT CORN HARVESTER, 


This is the name of the corn cutter 
which the Love Manufacturing Company, 
of 1511 Citizens St., Lincoln, Ill., manu- 
facture. It is sold direct from their fac- 
tory to the farmer, at the price of $18.00. 
They point out in their advertisement on 
page 1031 that it works in any kind of 
soil, cuts stalks, not pulling them, and 
that it has a capacity of from four to 
seven acres a day with one man and one 
horse. They point out that it is safe, and 
that it can be adjusted to cut for either 
the shock or the silo as desired. They 
have issuea a little booklet describing 
their cutter in every detail, and they will 
be glad to senc a copy thereof to readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. The cut 
in their advertisement on page 1031 will 
give a good idea of their cutter. 








TAMWORTHS. 


TAMWORTHS 


Fall boars and spring pigs for sale, of best 
breeding and individual merit. 


Dr. Geo. N. w feighton, Audubon, Iowa 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 





For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 


M. H. DONOHOE, gaa Oskfled Herd: 
WAEL DONOHOE, Prop. Glonfol | Herd. 
IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 
or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Gienmere Herd, Williamsburg, lowa. 
Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 








P. J. DONOHOE, ae Ag F-. 


Four great herds close together. 























SEELEY DODDIE 


ood young Trojan Erica and Queen Mother bulls now for sale, sired by the show 
One is a show yearling out of a Lord Woodlawn dam; also Ebingdale 2d, a 2-year-old 
Priced for quick sales. Inspection invite d. 


Five g 
bull Blackbird Ito. 
T. Erica that we have been using. 


AT SPRINGDALE STOCK FARM 
Adjoining Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


MT. PLEASANT, IOWA 











40 Shropshire Rams 


A choice lot of two-year-old and yearling rams from 
the best of imported sires, with size a 
i Also two imported rams. 
faction guaranteed. 


Cc. J. WILKINSON 
Colfax, lowa 


SHROPSHIRES 


25 yearling and 2-year-old rams for sale. 
sired by imported rams: 
Shropshire Standard 280212. 
shire Standard. a very fine, c 
exchange him for one equally good. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


A number of good yearling and two-year-olds; 
ram lambs and good ewes for sale. ‘ 
Also Chester White fall boars of the growthy 
Both the pigs and sheep will please. Write for 
prices or come to see them. 





most of them are by Imp. 
Am also offering Shrop- 











AUCTIONEERS 


J. L. McILRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 


Fine Stock Auctioneer | 
and Breeder of Registered Belgian Horses | 


Duroc Jersey and Poland-China 
hogs and Short-horn cattle sales 








references. Ask them. Write me. 








Carey M. Jones 
Live Stock and Real Estate 
AUCTIONEER 

2856 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


President Jones National School 





Summer term opens July 31. 


Missouri Auction School 


(Largest in World) 
Ninety-paged 1911 catalogue free. 


. B. Carpenter. Pres., 


H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 


also instructor Missouri 




















Fine Stock Auctioneer; 
Auction School, the largest and best in the w 
Write today for free catalog or dates. 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL 


SAC CITY, IOWA 


Live Stock and Farm Sales 





Has the reputation of being one of the best in the 


Breeder of Short-horns,. Poland-Chinas and 
Correspondence cheerfully answered. 


OLIVER S. JOHNSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, IOWA 
tt?" Write for terms and dates. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, MO. 


SILAS 1GO—Auctioneer 


Successful sales in all breeds of 
live stock—cattle, hogs and horses. y 














Coldbrook Stock Farm 


ANGUS AND PERCHERONS 
The Trojan Erica show bull, Brookside Erin (by 
Black Woodlawn), heads Angus herd. Helix. grand 
champton Percheron at last International heads Per- 
cherons, Address BROWN & WALKER, Clarinda, lows 








HEREFORDS. 


ON een eee ees 


Grand View Stock Farm 


breeder of pure bred Herefords and large type Po- 
land-Chinas. Herefords headed by Beau Duke 
00630. Some are sired by Imp. Passport 141864. 
Poland-Chinas are headed by Maid’s Lo llow 
243909 and King Leader 156067 f in need 
of cattle or hogs of either sex. come or write. Free 
conveyance from Richerson barn. Address 
H.W. MILLER, Peterson, Iwao 


RUSH PARK HEREFORDS 


Herd established 25 years. Young bulls for sale, 
also females of all ages. Best of individual merit 
and breeding; some show stock. 

A. RK. CAN PHRELL,. Independence, Ia. 








GUERNSEYS. 





IS true that any of 


uernsey 


bulls I now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three ? eae of the 


WATERLOO, lOWA 








Maple Grove Herefords 
Bulls for sale. also heifers. Several choice berd 
headers of most popular blood lines. Come and see 
them. Satistied customers our aim. 
Farm in southeast city limits. 
BAILY, tewn, Iowa 


Guernseys For Sale 
Pure bred, registered females of all ages. 
bulls out of cows now working in advanced registry 
females of all ages, 
WILCOX & STUBBS CO., Des Moines, lowa. 
MUK depot, 1403 West Grand Ave. 








Special Prices 


For the Next Sixty Days 


On a Catchy Lot of Young 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


Can fit anyone out with a good bull and 
with new blood. Someone will get a bar- 
gain by selecting one now. Herd num- 
bers about 400 head. 


CHAS. ESCHER & SON, Botna, lowa 


PLAIN DALESTOCKFARM 


R. J. Godfrey & Son, Osage, Iowa 


BREEDERS OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Herd headed by the 2200-pound show bull, Black 
Ivanhoe 76888. Our motto: Not how nm any. but 
how good. 7 bulls. 12 heifers, 9 to 12 months old, of 
the Blackbird and Pride families. Priced to move 
them. Young stock of both scxes for sale—Black 
birds, Ericas and Prides. 


ILLINGTON ANGUS 


8 Choice Selected Bull 8 
WILL SPARE A FEW FEMALES 


Best families represented. Zaire The Great and 
Eric 9th of Keillor Park sires in service. 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Illinois. 


12 Angus Bulls 


Blackbirds, Queen Mothers, ete, Very best 
Angus type. You will buy if yousee them. Prices 
right. Visit us if possible; if you can’t come, write. 
RK. Wilkinson & Son, Mitcheliville. lowa 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of re ‘abl e 
blood lines, write me for full description and | rices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lowa 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


of a half dozen yearling Angus heifers sired by my 
superior herd bull, Ex 111595, a bull of show form 
weighing 2050 Ibs. in breeding condition. These are 
good straight heifers and will be priced in favor the 
buyer. W.S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 























DUROC JERSEYS. 


BETTER” KIND 

The strongest line-up of herd boars in the West— 
Col. Willetts, junior champion Iowa, 1910; King 
the Col... champion breeding son of King of Cols.; 
Golden Model XI, first under year, Nebraska, 


1910. Pigs of either sex by the above and other noted 
boars. Let us know what you want. 


C. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 
Balmat & Son, Duroc Breeders 


Mason , oy lowa 
Nothing for sale at the present time. We are in 
the market for a fall yearling boar for the 
coming show season. Has any one such to offer? 


Gahill Bros.’ Durocs 


Six fall boars for sale, weighing 150 Ibs., sired by 
Iowa Chief 48477 and O. T.’s Model 81615; also a year- 
ling boar sired by Red Wonder Jr. 83005, and lowa 
Chief are for sale. This is all high class stock and 
will be priced right. CAHILL BROS., Rockford, Ia. 














HIGH CLASS DUROCS 
35 fall boars and gilts sired by Grandmaster. 100 
spring pigs, both sexes, sired by Grandmaster. Perfect 
Col., Beauty's Model Top, Fancy Col., Mode! Top. 
All of the large and growthy ateé. ~~ for sale 
at all times at ee prices. Write 
ST BURG. Selota, Tittnots. 


Duroc Jerseys 


Twelve fall boars to offer, sired by Muncie Chief 
and Nebraska Belle’s Ohio Chief. Also have 
a large number of spring pigs to select from. sired by 
prize-winning boars. A. P. ALSIN, Boone, lowa. 


JONES’ DUROCS 


Breeding stock of all kinds, not akin, bred from 
five grand herd boars. Fall and spring pigs of both 
sexes. A grand bunch of spring stuff to pick from. 
Write your wants, description—guaranteed. 

W. G. JONES, Macomb, Ill. 











Duroc Jersey Boars 


A choice lot for sale sired by Golden Model, Ad- 
Vancer Ist, Golden Rod King and Crimson Chief. One 
extra good yearling boar sired by Golden Mode! and 5 
by Advancer ist. Inspection invited. Prices reason- 
able. W. BR. Bennethum, Madrid, Iowa 








DOGS 


COLLI ES 20 sable and white pups for sale. 
Good markings. Very highly 

bred. Pricesright. CLARENCE L. ALLEN, 
R. 2, Dawson, Neb. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(19) 1043 


SHORT-HORNS 














Greeley Horse Importing 
os GOMPANY sr 


World's greatest importing establish. 
ment. New importations every month. Top 
notchers in PERCH ERONS, BELGLANS and 
SHIRES. No matter what you may want in the 
stallion line, we cao please you at prices to sult. 
Horses right—prices right—terms right. Send 25c in 
stamps for large six-color picture suitable for fram- 
ing and 360-page catalog, or i5c in stamps for the 
largest illustrated catalog of pure bred stallions ever 
issued by any firm in the world. Visitors always 
welcome, but no business done on Sunday. 


A. B. Holbert & Sons, 





Greeley, lowa 











7 Choice Scotch Short-horn Bulls 7 


All sired by Lord Banff Jr., he by the 65100 Imp. Lord Banff. All good cherry reds, low down thick beety 


bulls. Age, from 12 to15 months old. 


One out of Imp. Blinkbonny, two Victorias, one Nonpareil, one Cruick 


shank Emma, one Flora. Wil! make prices right. Farm 14 miles southeast of town on main line of Rock 


Island and la. Cent. railroads. G. A. 


BONEWELL, Grinnell, Poweshiek Co., Iowa 








Five Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 

Three reds, two roans; two sired by a son of the 
famous Imp. Choice Goods, three by one of the best 
sons of Cookson's great herd bul!, Young Commodore. 
No better blood lines can be secured, and these bulls 
are bargains. Come to see them if possible. If you 
can’t come, write, and we'll! describe them and send 
pedigrees. Don't delay. Find out about these bulls 


atence. Address 
JEFFREY & WALLACE, Ainsworth, lowa 


Parties met at Ainsworth, on C., 
kin, on Milwaukee Ry., if notified. 


R. L. & P., or Has- 























75 to 100 Percherons—Shires—Belgians 


in or ar barns, la 
tracing back fort 
class of mares you breed to them 


est, smoothest and best bred horses Europe can produce; 
thirty —— horses that will get a smooth, ewem bunch of colts, no matter what 


horses with blood lines 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG—IT WILL HELP YOU DECIDE 


Prices reasonable. 


Horses warrantea. 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., 


Make us a visit. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Satisfaction assured. 


Dept. 2, 








Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 

nder a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 


RENO & MORRISON 


Batavia, lowa 


I Have the Largest Jacks 
in the World 


in both imported and home bred. I have sold over 
seven hundred jacks from my farm here and they 
have sired and are siring the best mules in the United 
States. My prices are lower than any other man on 
earth for good first-class jacks. Let me show you 
before you buy. 
W. L. DeCLOW 

Cedar Rapids Jack Farm,  Gedar Rapids, lowa 


Percherons—Belgians— Shires 


If you want to know what you can buy 
the best imported and American bred 
stallions for—prize-winners—write 


WM. GROWNOVER, HUDSON, IOWA 


Send 10 cents in stamps for large picture of the 
horse parade. 
PERCHERON, Belgian and Shire stal- 


lions and mares. Imported, $800 to $1,000; 
bred, $250 to 9600. F. BAIN, Osceola, lows. 











home 





THE BEST 


EACH. 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 
All horses warranted sound 

and sure breeders. 
Reference—Any bank In 
Osceola. 


HART BROS., Oscecia, lowa 


Best Imported 


Percheron, Belgian, English Shire, Suffolk Punch 
and German Cosch stallions %1.000 each. Imported 
mares. Home bred stallions $250 to $650 each. 

A. LATIN ER WILSUN, Creston, iowa 


FRANK L. STREAM, 


CRESTON, IOWA 
is selling chotce imported Belgian, Percheron, Eng- 
lish Shire, Suffolk Punch and German Coach stallions 
at¢1.000. Home-bred registered draft stallions $300 


BELGIANS 


MARES AND STALLIONS FOR SALE. 
New importion arrived October 23, 1910. 
HAWLEY 4@ IVES 
Humboldt County, Pioneer, Iowa 


Percherons and Shires 

















Mares and stallions for sale—good ones. All im- 
ported. We want you to see them, Come. 
H. P. WILKINSON & BROS., Mitchellville, lowa 











HMEREFORD CATTLE AND HAMPSHIRE SWINE. 





KELLEHER FARMS AT BEVINGTON, IOWA 
HEREFORD CATTLE—HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


We are offering for sale ten young bulls of desirable breeding at reasonable prices. 


Address T. F. KELLEHER. 


506 Citizens Bank Bidg.. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yearlings weighing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds. 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Breadhooks and Rosemarys 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bulls if you 
want a herd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 
are sure you will want them. If impossible to come, 
write. We guarantee them to be as represented. 


Don’t delay. Address 
W. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


CARL SPARBOE, ELLSWORTH, lowa 


Breeder of High Class 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Herd headed by the two superb bulls, City Mar. 
shall 270020, College Heformer 248719. 


PUBLIC SALE OCT. 11th 


CAHILL BROS., ROCKFORD, IOWA 


Breeders of the most approved types of Scotch 
Short-horns. Our issue is breed improve- 














MAINE VALLEY HERD °c." 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


For sale—Several extra good all Scotch, all red, 
thick coated, thick fleshed, blocky young bulls. Will 
also sell some good cows and heifers. Best of Scotch 
and Cruickshank breeding. Best individual merit 
Come and see. 

3. N. DUNN, Central City, Iowa 
(Successors to Jordan. & Dunn). 


eontain animals of the highest individual merit. We 
now have young stock of the following breeds for sale: 


POLAND-CHINAS AND SHORT-HORNS 


German Coach horses of the most useful type 
are imported and bred by us. 


Held Bros., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 
BATES BULLS 


A few straight Bates Short-horn bulls ready for 
service of the Duchess and Oxford tribes. Dams are 
excellent dairy cows, for which the Bates cattle are 
noted. My herd is exclusively of Bates breeding. 

0. M. HEALY. Bed , lowa 


8 Short-horn Bulls 8 


Scotch and Scotch topped, from i) to » 
months. Sired by Bapton General 222833. Reds and 
roans in color, in good condition and good individu- 


ally. Prices — 
J. M. BA Aledo, Illinois 


Short-horn Herd Headers for Sale 


Several choice Scotch bulls sired by Ringmaster, 
one of the greatest bulls of the breed, and by Choice 
Prince, grand son of Imp. Choice Goods. 




















ment. Herd headed by Blythesome Baron Farm 1 mile of town. Cail or write. 
and Merry Geod Corr d solicited Ga. H. GEORGE, Monticello, Iowa 
HOLSTEINS. 





HOLSTEIN CALVES 


I have got ten choice, high colored bull calves, about one week 
old, sired by a Bride Chief and out of heavy milking dams 
running from % — blood Holstein, which makes these 


calves practically “falls “b 
f. o. b. cars here, $10 each. 


JAMES DORSEY, 


ods, but not registered. 
First parties sending drafts get them. 


Price, crated 


Gilberts, Kane Co., Ill. 








Beaver Valley Farm 
Holsteins 


Headed by Hemestead Triumph, winner of 
ist prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his gre 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ibs. in 7 day 

Have but three young bulls left. 

ADDRESS 


BEAVER VALLEY FARN 
Cedar Falis, lowa 


8. 
Our own breeding. 








POLAND-CHINAS. 





wer 


Poland-China Fall Boars For Sale 


Herd headers of best big type breeding, including five by Big Ex and out of Model of 1907 by Pawnee Lad 


Herd now headed by the great trio of big 
A fine lot of spring pigs. Farm 
adjol: ns town. -Call or write. 


type boars, Big Orange, Pawnee Lad and Big Sensation 


J. O. JAMES, , Braddyville, lowa 











LAWSON’S BiG TYPE POLAND PIGS FOR SALE 


MOST OF THE” 4 BY THE 
—_— MOTH mow O€ 
*igs good value for prices soked: 
B. LAWSON, 


so. 


Come and see 


LONG KING’S EQUAL 


and you will buy. Farm oe north of town. 
CL: 


AKINDA, IOWA 








JONES’ BIG POLAND-CHINAS 


20 big, husky fall boars for sale. 





Th 
—Mil! 


by King Mastodon 134121. 


y are the real big type and of most appioved big type breeding: 
er’s Tecumseh 117017, Long Choice 172661, Chief Tecumseh 151585 and Orange 
Very attractive prices for quick sale. 


They are >-ther thin in flesh but in splendid shape for snug service. 


strong in back, feet anf bone. Sires 
Price. Dams are largely 
A. D. JONES, Duniap, Iowa. 





Home Farm 
Herd of Holsteins 


Herd numbers 125 head. Forty head recently 
added. Animals of all ages and both sexes for sale. 
The record of this herd stands without an equal fn 
the show ring. Farm at Chapin station, 6 miles north 
of Hampton. Barns near both depots. 


W. B. BARNEY & SONS, Chapin, la. 


Last Fall and This Winter 


My Cows Have Dropped a 
Fine Lot of Bull Calves 


Come and 





They please me. They will please you. 
see them and select your next herd bull 
CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. Young, Prep., Buffalo Center, Ia. 








Big Type Poland-Chinas 


“ Ten fall boars sired by A Wonder 143421, 
Big Bone 24 151743 and Giant 24 151933. 
The making of 800 to 1000 Ib. hogs. Also sows bred 
to A Wonder for fall farrow, including the great 
Mollie A Wonder by A Wonder 107353, and 
bred April 25th to A Wender 143421. I refused 
$200 for a fall yearling daughter of hers—own kin to 
litter she fs carrying. This is the real thing. 
PETER ELLERBROEK, Sheldon, lowa 


POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


Fifteen good, smooth fall boars for sale. All but 
two are by the big, lengthy boar, Date’s Jumbo 170007. 
Prices that will move them. Also good spring crop 
comingon. A. L. MASON, Early, Iowa. 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA 


boars for sale, sired by B. Wonder and Masto-. 
don Leader, two of the best big type boars living. 
Come and see. Farm adjoins town. 

JAS. G. LONG, Marlan, lowa 








M. P. HANCHER 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Big Type, Big Bone, Big Litter 
BIG QUALITY 


Call or write for what you nee + 
Farm adjoining town. 


ROLFE, IOWA 


BOARS AND GILTS 


The Iowa State College’is offering for sale a choice 
lot of boars aud gilts of the following breeds: 
Poland-China. Berkshire, Duroc Jersey, 
ChesterfWhite and Yorkshire. Prices rea- 
sonable. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRIGULTURE, AMES, IOWA 


CHESTER WHITES. 














CHOICE POLAND-CHINA GILTS BRED 


to first class herd boar for March and April litters. 

They are of large litters and from mature parents of 
600 lbs. tied a for 2 years 

to ours being right type of hog. Few good boars yet. 

P.S.4&8. BARR, Box WF, Davenport, Ia. 


0.1. G. Swine For Sale- 


The 850 Ib. show and breeding boar, Sweepstake 
28006. Also 10 fall boars sired by him and out of 
700 Ib. sows; big boned, lengthy stuff. W 


Brown Swiss Cattic. 
Ss. B. HEFTY & SON, Renwick, lowa 


35 HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 35 


Mostly grandsons of King Segis and Aggie Corni- 
copia Johanna Lad. Some outof high A. R. O. record 
dams, and others out of high producing untested 
dams. Prices reasonable. 

WENRY C. GLISSMAM, Station 6, 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


10 to 20 ibs. butter in a week. Wouldn't 
your herd be improved by a sire from such dams? 
They have been bred in this line for 2,000 years. Write 
us. MeMAYW BHOS., Buckingham, Iowa. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Illustrated Descriptive Booklets Free 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'’N OF AMERICA 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 














BED POLL 


Schenck’s Red Polls 


A nice lot of young stock for sale; both bulls and 
heifers. They are mostly sired by the great prize 
winner, Rowdy Staff 16508. Will also spare a few 
young cows with calves at foot. Come and see me 
or address MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, lows. 











ANTED—Volume V of Percheron Soctety of 
America. Address Sratitiow RrersTRaTion 
Boakrp, Brookings, South Dakota. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





JERSEXS. 


ARMAGH FARM | JERSEY'S 








Oskaloosa, towa 


IMPORTED AND HOME BRED STOCK 
STRONG IN COMBINATION BLOOD 


Address as above. 





BUY A JERSEY BULL 


or bull calf sired by Olga’s Prince. Two 
cows from this family have butter records of 1,000 Ibs 
per year. Write for circular and prices. 

CMARLES HOW ELL, Reckford, lowa 








GREGORY FARM 


Berkshire Winnings, 1910 International Show 


Senior yearling boar—ist on Keystone Duke, a son 
of Baron Duke 50th. Aged sow—Ist on Mistress- 
piece. a litter mate of Invincible Masterpiece. Senior 
yearling sow—ist on Mavierpiece Handsome Lady, 
a daughter of Masterp/cce. Junior yearling sow—2d 
on Mistresspiece 3d. a full sister of Mistresspiece. 
Boar and three scws over one year—ist on Keystone 
Duke, Mistresspiece, Masterpfece Handsome Lady 
and Duke's Princess 7th. Boar and three sows over 
one year bred by exhibitor—ist on above herd. Four 
awiae get of sire, bred by exhibitor—ist on get of 
Masterpiece. Senior champion boar—Keystone Duke, 
a son of Baron Duke 50th. Grand champion boar— 
Keystone Duke. Senior champion sow—Mistress- 
piece, litter mate of Invincible Masterpiece. Grand 
champion sow— Mistresspiece. 

In every class where we had entries we won first 
prize, with the exception of one class where our entry 
was pl second. 

For bred sows write. 
W. 8S. CORSA, 


EllenwoodBerkshires 


A fine lot of pigs for sale, sired by the champion 
Premier Belle’s Duke, and mostly out of Masterpiece, 
Baron Duke 50th and Duke of Cedar Heights dame. 

Also breeder of Short-horn cattle, with the Scotch 
show bull, Gay Knight, in service. A , men- 
tioning Waltaces’ Farmer, 


E. B. THOMAS, Audubon, lowa 
Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, Iowa 





White Hall, Ill. 

















5-Passenger Touring Car, $1,500 








Ask the maker of the high-priced car to tell you, 0” the square, why he 


doesn’t reduce his price to somewhere near its actual value. 
We don’t dare.”’ 


**Too late now. It would be a confession of weakness. 


In other words, he has educated you to believe that 
price means guadity, and if he jars your dreams he'll lose his 
business. Did he make his price high originally with the idea in 
mind that if he ever was forced to reduce he could lop off a 
thousand or so and still have a fat profit left? Anyhow, that’s 
what he can do any time he wants to, and the chances are 
you'd hurt yourselves grabbing for his car. He holds up his 
prices, on the contrary, because he knows you'll pay them 


When we started to build cars eight years ago, we 


could have used the high-profit plan and gotten away with it 
easily, only it happens that this concern has been dealing with the American 
public for 77 years on the honor plan, The Mitchell Farm Wagon is known 
to nearly every farmer in America, and he is familiar with its honest ma- 
terials, honest workmanship and honest price. Well, the same institution— 
and its descendants—are making Mitchell cars and they are selling them 
on the same basis as they sold farm wagons. 


We couldn’t double our prices today very well 


because you've been educated to believe that Mitchell cars 
mean reasonable prices and legitimate profits. But that high-priced man 
can cut his prices in two and still make more money than we do. You can 
argue until you are gray on this subject; but truth is truth, and always will be. 


If he’s on the square, he’ll answer: 


The high-priced man can afford to fill your car 


with beautiful accessories—fill it so full that you can’t find room 
to sit down—and include them in the list price, but he doesn’t look at it 
that way. He believes in making hay while the sun shines. If we doubled 
our prices on you today we'd be taking money from you that we’re not 
entitled to, and even at the prices we charge we’re giving you as fine ma- 
terials as the other fellow with his high-priced ear. And this is so abso- 
lutely true that you needn’t look for any denial. 


More than this: Mitchell cars reach you fully 


equipped, ready for instant use, and the equipment is included 
in the list price. Not only that, but we have a Make-Good policy that is 
so far ahead of that one year’s guarantee that there is no comparison. 
We state definitely what we will do, and then we do it the occasion 
arises. But the guarantee states that it will do anything and everything 
that you ever want done. 


The Mitchell equipment includes magneto, top, 
five lamps, generator, horn, jack and complete set of tools. So 
that when your Mitchell arrives you don’t have to rush to some 
high-profit supply man and spend from $150 to $200 extra on equipment. 
pee rd knows, if there is such a thing as an honor car, the Mitchell 
is e one. 


Then, what are you going to do about it? 


Prompt deliveries guaranteed. All prices F. O. B. Racine. Send for advance circular No. 34-8 
Mitchell Six, 7-Passenger, $2,250; Mitchell 5-Passenger Touring, $1,500; Mitchell Roadster, $1,200 
THE CAR YOU OUGHT TO HAVE AT THE PRICE YOU OUGHT TO PAY 
SILENT AS THE FOOT OF TIME 






Branches: 
Phiia deiphia, Dallas, Atlanta 





Uewis Molo Car 
Rate WAUSA 


Europe: 
London and Paris 





